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April, 1948 


Higher Perspectives in Religion 


ROLLAND EMERSON WOLFE* 


MONG the members of our Associa- 
A tion are teachers of Bible, philosophy, 
religion, and religious education. 
There are also ministers, educational execu- 
tives, authors, and publishers. All of us how- 
ever are concerned with a common goal. 
Whatever the distinctive phase of our profes- 
sional activity, we are united in one basic 
interest, the advancing of religion. Although 
there is variation in the means of accomplishing 
this, all of us are devoting our lives toward 
making people, mostly students, more re- 
ligious. Also, we should all be working to- 
ward reconditioning religion so that it may 
be more worthy of commending itself to the 
enlightened minds of this generation. Be- 
cause people frequently fail to see the woods 
for the trees, let us think in these moments 
not of the details of our particular tasks, but 
of religion as a whole. To the extent that we 
are able to rise above our immediate duties 
for the moment, it may be possible to see the 
religion of today from the point of view of 
higher perspectives. 

It is becoming evident that we are living in 
times of revolution. We seem to be at one of 
the great divides in history, at the beginning of 
a wholly new era of human development. Per- 
haps the movements now struggling to be 
born may be no less significant for making the 
new age that is now impending than the In- 
dustrial Revolution, the Renaissance, and the 


*ROLLAND E. WOLFE is Harkness Professor of 
Biblical Literature in Western Reserve University. 
This article was delivered as the presidential message 
at the 1947 meeting of the National Association of 
Biblical Instructors. 


Reformation were for the ushering in of 
modern times. 

Exactly what this new period will be like is 
not yet apparent. It is clear, however, that it 
is to be a time of undreamed possibilities. The 
world is standing on the edge of a new promised 
land. The question is whether we will enter 
at once or like the Israelites fear the future and 
return to years of hardship and suffering. 

The implications of this revolution in 
thought and perspective have not yet intruded 
themselves into the consciousness of the masses 
of people. Most individuals think little fur- 
ther than the wonder connected with discover- 
ing the secrets of the atom, the miracle of radar, 
the dream of rocket transportation, and a 
succession of other modern marvels. These 
developments have been accepted compla- 
cently in religious circles without any thought 
that religion itself may be vitally affected 
thereby. 

Nevertheless, the question must be asked, 
What will these developments, and others 
that may be impending, do to religion? It 
seems evident that in this newer scientific 
world, religion, as we have known it, will gradu- 
ally recede from the picture. The new scien- 
tific perspectives make the biblical views seem 
more and more immature, and therefore in- 
creasingly unlikely to commend themselves 
to serious consideration by contemporary 
thinking people. 

The last century saw a battle between 
religion and science over the question of evolu- 
tion. After a tragic loss of time and energy, 
that battle has ended with the capitulation of 
religion. Today a considerable portion of 
religious groups has adopted the evolutionary 
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theory as a truthful supplement to the Bible. 
Now the religion that has accepted the theory 
of evolution sits back with a sigh of relief, 
thinking it has squared itself with science. 

This is not true. During the century that 
religion has been fighting evolution, science 
has been progressing. The amazing new de- 
velopments, such as relativity and the new 
achievements in psychology, leave the evolu- 
tionary theory little more than a nursery 
rhyme of modern science. While this startling 
advance has been taking place, religion has 
been largely static. 

During the last twenty years when science 
has been making its greatest advances, re- 
ligion has not only been static but has even 
been in a state of regression. This is most 


noticeable in the falling off of attendance at 
religious services and in reduced giving. 
When the actual decrease in dollars given 
since 1920 is combined with the inflation of the 
present moment, it means that in 1947 only 
about half as much real money has been given 
to the support of religion in this country as in 


1920. War and scientific research are com- 
manding such a large part of our expenditures 
that the amount devoted to religion is by com- 
parison a mere pittance. We cannot progress 
religiously unless we are willing to pay what 
it costs. 

This matter of research is an especially em- 
barrassing question to one who works in the 
field of Bible and religion. For almost a 
decade private individuals, educational institu- 
tions, foundations, and, above all, our govern- 
ment, have been spending billions upon billions 
of dollars yearly in research. This research is 
not concerned with the past but with the 
future, toward pushing out the bounds of 
knowledge. It is a research that is devoted 
toward creativity in the several fields con- 
cerned. 

In religion, this type of creative research is 
lacking. What is called research in the field 
of religion is a pseudo-research that is usually 
directed toward recovering and correlating 
the obscure past. Except in philosophy the 
concept of pushing out the bounds of knowl- 


edge is almost unknown. Even in our 
biblical field, so-called research is a rehashing 
of the past, the examination of texts and the 
collation of views about the Bible that have 
been held through the centuries. Who in our 
time is doing biblical research in the sense 
of advancing the religious creativity which the 
biblical writers did so well in their day and 
probably would do today if they were living 
now? This is the only kind of research in 
Bible and religion that will bring real fruitage 
and will place religion again in the forefront of 
progress where the sciences are now pioneering. 

As teachers in the field of religion, an obli- 
gation rests upon us to do something about 
this. In some way we must make our teach- 
ing a creative art, rather than merely a re- 
view of the past. To do this task which 
science has now imposed upon us, it is neces- 
sary that we should gain higher perspectives 
in the teaching of religion than we have as yet 
dreamed of. This will at least tend toward 
creating a hospitable atmosphere in which 
creative religious research into the future will 
be more possible. ; 

Perhaps most basic in our higher perspective 
with regard to religion will be the realization 
that there is only one religion. As there is 
only one mathematics, one physics, one chemis- 
try, and one biology, so there is only one 
religion. The divisiveness which has been so 
characteristic of religion, has caused even our 
advanced generation to fail to grasp this fact 
that religion is a unity. 

This one religion is neither Catholicism nor 
Protestantism. It is greater than either of 
these, even greater than both of them com- 
bined. This one religion also is not Christian- 
ity, or Judaism, or Hinduism, or Islam, but 
is greater than any one of these. It is perhaps 
also greater than the combination of these and 
all the other religions of the world. If religion 
is to take its proper place of repsonsibility at 
the forefront of progress among the forces that 
are to determine the future, we must think less 
about religions, and more in terms of religion. 

This is not a wholly new thought. Plato in- 
dicated, more than two millennia ago, that 
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religion, morality, and social relationships are 
sciences. There may be more variable ele- 
ments in them and consequently a greater 
difficulty in predicting reactions. Neverthe- 
less, if all factors are taken into consideration, 
these can be sciences just as well as the natural 
sciences. We now speak of political science 
and the social sciences. The pioneering of 
one cult in calling itself Christian Science is a 
movement in the right direction. Why can we 
not go even further and speak of the science of 
religion? 

In the past and in the present there have 
been people who have striven to bring a 
semblance of unity into the diverse religions 
of the world by combining the good elements 
of the various faiths into a master system. 
This is the method of syncretism. The 
Bahai religion is one of the most successful 
present-day examples. These people weave 
together nine of the world’s living religions 
into a common system. Inasmuch as syn- 
cretism gives an element of patchiness to its 
completed product, it is doubtful if the syn- 


cretic approach will commend itself to any 
substantial mass of people. 

There is a more fruitful approach to the 
problem of religious unity. As we gain the 
higher perspectives, it will be found that the 
ideas and institutions connected with religion 
divide themselves into two classes, the passing 


and the permanent. The passing and the 
partial will be found in those areas of thought 
that are discordant and have been responsible 
for our religious divisions. The permanent 
and lasting consists of that vital heart of reli- 
gion which is basically the same in all faiths. 
Perhaps the way to world religious under- 
standing lies in accentuating anew those 
things which are essential in religion, that 
living nucleus which is common to all religion. 

Hand in hand with this will go the minimiz- 
ing of those particular elements in the various 
religions which are non-essential, largely the 
surviving heritage from paganism. Most of 
these are essentially foreign growths which 
have no legitimate place in advanced religion. 
Many are parasitical attachments that dis- 


tract attention from the basic parts, sap the 
life of real religion, and weaken it so it cannot 
be at its best. If in all of our contemporary 
faiths we could concentrate upon essentials 
and leave the nonessentials to recede gradually 
into forgetfulness, the way might be cleared 
for development of a science of religion. 

Real religion is very simple. It consists of 
only four elements. (1) God as creator and 
sustainer of the cosmos. (2) Providence, 
God’s influence upon the life of our world. 
(3) Prayer, the human outreach to the deity. 
(4) Man, with the obligation to individual 
and social morality in an ethical society. 
These are the fundamentals of religion. As 
irrelevant matters are allowed to fall into their 
proper perspective and these fundamentals 
are increasingly stressed, a new community of 
feeling will gradually develop among the 
religions of our time. 

Isolationism in religion cannot serve effec- 
tively a world that has been technologically 
unified. To boast that Christianity alone can 
save the world hardly displays a spirit that can 
minister to this present age. It is not true to 
Jesus, except as he is misrepresented in the 
fourth gospel. The same is true of the feelings 
of Jews with regard to Judaism and the con- 
cept of the chosen people. The assertion of 
Islam that all the world must become Muslim 
carries the same absurdity. Most faiths 
glorify humility and meekness in the in- 
dividual. Yet there is an almost universal 
feeling among the communions of the western 
world that a religion must be narrow, arrogant, 
and exclusive in its claims. In this regard the 
world’s religions are still in the stage of adoles- 
cent egotism. 

A fundamental atheism has continued to 
dominate the various faiths. Practically all 
religions go on the assumption, unconscious if 
not fully realized, that one’s own is the only 
valid religion. This implies that God’s activ- 
ity does not extend to other groups. 

In our narrow perspectives we miss the 
greater faith that comes from realizing that 
all religions of the world are divinely inspired, 
and that God has worked through all of them 
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for the attainment of his purposes. Some, to 
be sure, have responded more fully than others, 
but it is basic to believe that all are on the 
same divine quest toward which the whole 
creation moves. To deny the validity of 
religions other than our own, is not only a 
display of narrowness, it is a form of atheism. 
Because all religions carry in them the four 
fundamentals previously pointed out, they all 
have a validity to contribute to the fellowship 
of world religion. 

One tragedy of the United Nations is that 
we are trying to construct one world on a 
political basis, when our globe is torn asunder 
by religious faiths. National religious groups 
are even at each other’s throats. Is this not 
another example where religion has missed a 
strategic opportunity? If religion only could 
have pioneered in bringing brotherhood among 
the peoples of the earth by the prior creation 
of a “United Religions of the World,” the 
United Nations then might have had some 
chance of enduring. A good start was made 
at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893 when the 


“Parliament of Religions’ was formed, but 


that movement was allowed to die. As it is, 
religion again is found trailing humanity 
instead of being out to the fore and leading. 

The historian a millennium or two from now 
probably will point out three stages in the de- 
velopment of religion. The first of these was 
when magic and divination almost completely 
held control. This era was largely past before 
the writing of the Bible began. 

In the second period, extending perhaps from 
Moses to the present time, religion has been in 
part magical and in part spiritual. In Judaism 
there are the magic rituals, the mezuzah at the 
door, the phylacteries, the talis or prayer 
shawl, the dietary laws, Sabbath laws, etc. 
In Christianity we have magic rather than 
religion in such matters as baptism, the com- 
munion service, certain atonement theories 
about the death of Jesus, etc. These para- 
sitical magical growths have attached them- 
selves to Judaism and Christianity and 
throughout the centuries have sapped their 
life and have kept them from being at their 
best. 


It would seem that the moment has arrived 
when the surviving magic in Christianity, 
Judaism, and other religions must go. For 
more than three thousand years religion has 
been halting in this second stage where it is 
partly magical and partly spiritual. If reli- 
gion is to be saved, must it not advance 
boldly into the third phase of its development? 
Has the time not come when religion must 
take the leap of faith, cut the cords that bind 
it to the magic of the past, and move forward 
into a newness of pure, spiritual religion from 
which all magic, and its devious ways, shall 
have been banished? 

Religion must do this if it is to compete 
with other areas of life. Fifty years ago, 
most farmers were still in the stage of magic 
in agriculture, planting their crops by the 
signs of the zodiac and the phases of the moon. 
Now, scientific agriculture, fostered by experi- 
mental stations, has largely put an end to 
magical methods of farming because scientific 
procedures are recognized as more certain and 
fruitful. In chemistry, the magic of alchemy 
has long been abandoned. Only as alchemy 
was outgrown have the amazing contributions 
of chemistry been made possible. Astrology 
has given way to astronomy with its accumula- 
tion of an uncanny knowledge about the out- 
reaches of the universe. In each of these, and 
other sciences, real progress began to be made 
only after the early magic-bound phase be- 
came transcended. 

Perhaps the greatest and most deadly enemy 
of religion today is the “sense of having 
achieved,” which is shared by such a large 
percentage of supposedly religious people. 
Any science which so regards itself is a dead 
science and forfeits its position as an important 
factor in further advance. This belief in 
having achieved something fixed and final is as 
deadly to progress in religion as in the sciences. 
Students come to college expecting to find new 
knowledge in biology, geology, history, and 
the other courses. But, in Bible it is different. 
Here they merely expect to be fortified further 
with regard to what they already “know.” 
When they get new concepts in the study of 
the Bible they are likely to stand aghast and 
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accuse their teacher of atheism, for nothing 
can be new in religion and at the same time 
right. With that ingrained feeling that all 
religious truth was discovered in the past, and 
that there is nothing left to be found out in 
the future, is it any wonder that religion is 
becoming one of the most retarded segments 
of our life? 

Perhaps we have made too much use of the 
phrase “children of God.” The time has 
come when we must grow up religiously and 
be ‘“‘men and women of God”’ if we are to fulfil 
our religious obligations. Instead of merely 
accepting the heritage of the past, we must 
begin to use our minds as creatively as the 
biblical writers did in their times. The ma- 
ture spiritual stature required by our day 
cannot be developed by leaning on the past, 
whether upon Plato, Aristotle, Thomas 
Aquinas, the reformers, or even the Bible it- 
self. We need a generation of religious people 
whose minds are attuned to God for the inter- 
ception of new truth. Only so can religion 
take its place among the sciences. 


There remain only about two areas of life 
in which brains are a liability. The one is 


politics and the other is religion. In this 
decade of the forties, there has been a con- 
certed campaign to remove all brains from 
government and that end has been pretty 
well achieved. Today we are threatened with 
chaos because the statesman has perished from 
the earth. 

In the past decade religion has been under 
the same pressure as government. All seem 
agreed on one point, that religion as we know 
it is not adequate. The modernist movement 
in religion has not brought sufficient fruitage. 
Today the major religious voices are calling 
for a retreat to the Reformation, or the Middle 
Ages, or the biblical days of antiquity. This 
is a movement away from progress and back 
to traditionalism. It is likely to have the 


same tragedy which we are observing in 
government. Those who have chosen this 
course are well-meaning, but they have con- 
fused their goals. 

The modernizing movement in religion is 
failing, not because of what it has done but 
because of what it has not done; not because 
it has gone too far, but because it has not 
gone far enough. There can be no promise 
in turning to the past. The only hope lies in 
facing the future more squarely than we have 
yet conceived of doing. The ills of the world 
have not been caused by too much liberalism. 
They are caused by too little. The forsaking 
of modernism and liberalism is a misguided 
counsel of despair, which can only lead to the 
antiquating of religion as has already occurred 
in such countries as Russia and Spain. 

Perhaps the most significant article in our 
Journal in recent years was the one by Thomas 
Kepler of Oberlin in the January, 1947, issue. 
As an antidote to the blighting and regressive 
effects of “neo-orthodoxy,” he issued in an 
effective manner the call for a ‘“‘neo-modern- 
ism” as the only way in which religion can be 
saved for the world of the future. That 
article may well be the impetus for a new 
movement which will shake religion loose from 
its worship of the past and make it again, as 
in the days of the prophets and Jesus, an 
agency of spiritual pioneering. We must at 
least strive for the development of a religion 
that is really progressive and creative. 

Practically every member of this Associa- 
tion is in some position of key responsibility 
with regard to the religion of today. Ours is 
an unusual opportunity to direct the power of 
religion into channels of progress rather than 
complacency and reaction. To the extent 
that we leave our narrowing pasts and gain 
the higher perspectives, religion may take its 
needed place with the sciences at the fore- 
front of human progress. 
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The Gospel Challenge and the Modern Temper 


LEON E. WRIGHT* 


OR fairly obvious, and perhaps tedi- 
Binsy rehearsed, reasons, the teacher of 

religion on the college level confronts in 
his students an attitude somewhat less enthu- 
siastic and anticipatory than that encountered 
by, let us say, the teacher of physics. He con- 
fronts, for better or worse, no “naturally religi- 
ous” emotional or intellectual predispositions, 
which he has but deftly to canalize into dy- 
namic areas of Christian expression by reason 
of his pat application of the true doctrine. If, 
indeed, schools of religion frequently own cam- 
pus status as merely irrelevant, unrelated cells 
in the total educative organism, proponents 
and teachers of the once ‘“‘queenly”’ discipline 
might well face candidly the reasons for her 
now plebeian, if not pedestrian, status. With- 


out, however, pretending to proof of what has 
been only asserted, I should like to mention in 


some detail a few of the weaknesses and re- 
sources surrounding some current teaching and 
interpretations concerning the gospels as the 
attempt is here made to suggest their relevance 
for persons of critical modern persuasion. 

In answer to a profoundly perceived need for 
authority among many Protestants, it is not 
strange that such persons should have returned 
to certain historical peaks of Christian experi- 
ence for a sure word of faith and direction. 
A well-known consequence of that quest has 
been a new enthronement of the Bible as the 
Word of God. The resultant biblical theology 
has thus given a fervent cover-to-cover en- 
dorsement of the complete biblical deposit and 
set its sights upon new heights of interpreta- 
tion, conceived now “through eyes of faith.” 
With faith, then, the medium and intuitive 


*LEON E. WRIGHT: S.T.B., Harvard Divinity 
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inference the means, biblical theologians, es- 
chewing the laying again of the foundation of 
baptisms and the laying on of hands, have 
blithely by-passed the gospels with the firm, 
though not altogether clear, assurance that 
“The gospel of Jesus is the gospel about Jesus.””! 
The Epistle to the Romans becomes now of- 
ficial prolegomenon to a normative Christian 
faith. In the light of this strain of “contem- 
porary thinking about Jesus,” now “the center 
of history,” Christ becomes a cosmic symbol 
and his ethic ‘“‘too rigorous and perfect to lend 
itself to application in the economic and polit- 
ical problems of our day.’ Small need, on 
these views, to probe seriously for historical 
gospel evidence with reference to the things 
that Jesus began both to do and to teach. 

He is thus irrelevant as to his ethic; his 
message and his person, too, have been expli- 
cated by his friends more profoundly than he 
knew. Hence, in terms of these explanations, 
“*,.1t is surely clear that, for the New Testa- 
ment writers in general, the eschaton has en- 
tered history. ...The kingdom of God is not 
utopia. The gospel does not speak of ‘prog- 
ress,’ but of dying and rising again. ... Thus 
a particular historical crisis, constituted by 
the ministry, the death, and the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, is interpreted in terms of a 
mythological concept....’* Or again, ‘The 
most promising contemporary approach to the 
task [of formulating a synoptic New Testa- 
ment theology] . . . lies along the lines denoted 
by Heilsgeschichte and Geschichtetheologie. 
These terms indicate the fundamental concep- 
tion of the subject and suggest the proper 
manner of presentation. So viewed, the the- 
ology of the New Testament presents the 
divine plan and the course of divine action from 
a point before time, through history, to a point 
beyond time in a history of salvation which is 
also a history of the totality of history... .”* 

It is not the purpose of this paper to test the 
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truth or falsity of such pronouncements, but of 
theological positions of the sort here noted 
Joseph Wood Krutch has asserted, with a cyni- 
cism and yet an astuteness still worthy of our 
consideration as teachers of religion: 


... Most of the writings it [theology] produced are 
couched in a jargon which only the specialized student 
can understand and the veriest amateur of science will 
tell you, with a quiet confidence based upon complete 
ignorance of the subject, that the schoolmen wasted 
their time . . . because theology did not seem to be help- 
ing people very rapidly along the road which they 
wished to travel. . . .6 


Surely, issue might be taken, among other 
things, with the word “wish.”” Many would 
counter with “ought.” One might protest, 
too, that popular intelligibility is no necessary 
criterion of a subject’s usefulness. The essen- 
tial fact nevertheless remains that the prevail- 
ing center of gravity of contemporary interest 
is neither “‘some point before history” nor the 
eschaton. An academic synthesis of New Tes- 
tament emphases, therefore, however desirable, 
somehow misses the point when its own point 
of departure is a dogmatic investiture 
of “mythological” conceptions, in contradis- 
tinction to the sordid particularities of the here 
and now which, whether properly or not, are 
the most vital concern of the laity and students 
with whom we deal. Obviously, we can 
properly speak here of no gospel “challenge,” 
for the gospels have been thought thus to be 
“transcended.” But certainly these same 
gospels had their appeal solely because they 
addressed themselves to the felt needs of their 
time. Little if anything is to be gained, there- 
fore, by failing to perceive as clearly as a rigor- 
ous, yet appreciative,’ scholarship will allow, 
precisely what were those needs and what was 
the nature of the impulse and inspiration which 
kindled and informed the original Christian 
faith. In so far, then, as the gospels furnish 
us with any authentic environment for the 
study of the life and teaching of Jesus (however 
fragmentary), they cannot be ignored for any 
facile theological reconstruction the basis of 
which is admittedly one of subjective piety and 
which has not attempted earnestly to come to 


grips with the problems of historical origins 
(again, however partial such findings may be). 
If, therefore, modern biblical theologians are 
at pains to apply the Pauline dictum to their 
method of procedure and to know nothing save 
Jesus Christ and him crucified, there is little 
real need for further biblical scholarship in 
the commonly accepted sense of that term 
(granted, without question, that there is need 
for an adequate ‘‘synoptic” theology), and over 
a century of critical efforts goes by default. 
For if, as already suggested, contemporary 
biblical speculation begins with a cosmic sym- 
bol, the matter of corrective lies at least within 
the area of a valid metaphysic (if, indeed, con- 
temporary theologians entertain such con- 
cern).§ Historical problems matter little if at 
all. Karl Barth, for example, says bluntly: 


... The historical-critical method of biblical investi- 
gation has its rightful place: it is concerned with the 
preparation of the intelligence—and this can never be 
superfluous. But, were I driven to choose between it 
and the venerable doctrine of Inspiration, I should with- 
out hesitation adopt the latter, which has a broader, 
deeper, more important justification. . . 


Norman Pittenger, on the other hand, feels 
little sympathy for 


... books in which the author feels that it is quite 
irrelevant to any understanding of the religious meaning 
of, say, the Fourth Gospel, whether that work was 
written by one man or another, thereby disregarding or 
minimizing many years of sound and scholarly work . . . 
or whether the “unity’’ of the New Testament is asserted 
without due appreciation of the remarkable growth of 
doctrinal understanding and presentation in several 
strata, thereby disregarding or minimizing all that the 
last fifty years of synoptic criticism has accomplished 
... the first thing that I should say as a theologian is 
that we are, all of us, greatly indebted to historical 
criticism, not to speak of textual criticism, for our pres- 
ent grasp on the development of Jewish religion and the 
emergence of Christianity. The form critics [too] have 
contributed enormously to the comprehension which we 
now Claim to possess as to the way in which the initial 
impetus of Christian faith grew and altered as it 
grew... 


Not all contemporary theologians, however, 


have beenso generous with theircredits. There 
is, in fact, evidence that many others, like 
Barth, have seen the enormous incompatibility 
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between subjective speculation and the poten- 
tial corrective inherent in an objective but 
appreciative historical discipline. The way 
had thus first to be cleared summarily of any 
threat on the part of ‘historicism.”’ Hence 
the impassioned, and sometimes learned," 
attacks upon historical evaluations of any 
order, ‘‘radical” or restrained. The respon- 
sible historian, nevertheless, would be the first 
to admit the limitations attending his efforts. 
It is not clear, however, that limitation can be 
equated to invalidity. For all of its inevitable 
impasses, the historical method cannot be 
either exorcised or laughed out of court. And 
the implications following from the several 
branches of historical investigation, as Pitten- 
ger very properly realized, should ‘‘make a 
difference” in our consequent theological con- 
victions. The challenge of the gospels, there- 


fore, consists, not in dogmatized subjectivisms, 
but in reasonable, if not always reasoned, de- 
ductions within the framework of the best 
scholarly efforts of which the experts are 
capable. 


Morton Enslin would here encourage 
an attitude such that one’s “... findings... 
determine [his] feelings, not [one’s] feelings 
[his] findings . . . to make [one] realize that it 
is the unforgivable sin against the deities of 
learning to make the one pan of the balance go 
down because [one] wants it to go down, even 
if [he] is convinced that [his] own soul’s salva- 
tion is hanging in the balance.” Surely this 
isa hard saying. I am nevertheless convinced 
that the gospel challenge in the twentieth cen- 
tury will be mediated rather through teachers 
who so teach, than those who speak comfort- 
ably to their students, declaring that the war- 
fare with troublesome historical choices is ac- 
complished. 

Having established, even though super- 
ficially, the priority of the gospels in any enter- 
prise of interpretation, and having pledged 
unalterable allegiance to the scholarly tools 
undergirding any attempt at synthesis, I 
should like to speak to the task originally set. 
What is the challenge of the gospels as they are 
offered for sober consideration to those of 
modern temper? Without hesitation, I should 
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say that, for me and many others, the teaching 
of Jesus constitutes some of the most stimulating 
deposits of ethical injunctions available in the 
literature of the world. I would not obscure 
the discussion here by assessing the question of 
uniqueness in this area which Jew and Gentile 
might possibly raise.* I should say, simply, 
that the very radical nature of his ethic, that 
plus of righteousness and love of enemy, far 
from being dismissed as too difficult, and so 
irrelevant, for contemporary emulation, is, in 
fact, the inevitable end toward which our most 
rarefied ethico-social conceptions must move. 
Unquestionably, Jesus was preached and be- 
lieved on as Savior after his death, and there 
were those during his lifetime who believed his 
message ‘“‘for his very works’ sake.”’ Long, 
however, after his remembered personality and 
his mighty works ceased to function as dynamic 
factors in Christian propaganda, hostile men 
were still moved, as always in the presence of 
genuinely Christian expression, by the Chris- 
tians’ implementation of the ethic of love (Be- 
hold, how they love one another!)." 

Obviously, however, ethics is not religion. 
There need be nothing compelling about ethical 
injunctions for their own sake which might be 
urged with the force of religion. One is im- 
pressed, therefore, with the uncompromising 
devotion of Jesus to these ideals, not as tempo- 
rary expedients, but as necessary, reasonable 
service, representing the eternally-binding will 
of God. Here was the point of crisis and of 
compulsion. Here was the anchorage of a rich 
and rock-ribbed religious faith. The drama of 
its issue in at least one life I need not here 
elaborate. 

To be sure, they proclaimed him later as 
Savior and God. And long before the enun- 
ciation of “the two ways,” too, his ethic was 
adjusted to allow for proper perspective along- 
side the claims of ecclesiastical authority and 
of an equally exacting doctrinal orthodoxy. 
The fact nevertheless remains that his religion 
laid stress upon the will of God as examplified 
in the prophetic emphasis upon love and mercy. 
The later church, however, each age ‘“‘inter- 
preting as it could,” subordinated this ethic to 
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his person, to which dogmatic loyalty (along 
with proper institutional observance) became, 
as now, the differentia of ‘‘Christian” status. 
Lip service is still generally done to his ethic. 
Nor do sermons preached from within the con- 
fines of selectly attended churches fail to exalt 
“redemptive” love and love of many another 
sort in beautifully profuse and dutiful detail. 
Indeed, the ethic of Christ is binding and love 
is its cornerstone. But a religion which re- 
mains chronically at the level of pronounce- 
ment, or which, in some instances, hedges on 
its responsibility to submit to the rigor of its 
injunctions in the name of a congenital spiritual 
impotence, or overlooks, in some instances, its 
social and moral omissions in a carnival of 
theological extravaganzas—such a religion is 
scarcely one to stir favorably the “free man,” 
to convert the cynicism of the modern temper. 

And yet, the challenge begins inevitably at 
just this point of rigorous, undogmatic self- 
giving. If the genius of a former day empha- 
sized the need of a savior, the genius of the 
modern temper can be persuaded only by a 


Christianity and by Christians which are doers. 
It is not impressed with pronouncements of 
“final” revelation nor would it push the clock 
back for the meaning or “center of history.” 
There is the impression that as much of the will 
of God as we reasonably need has been vouch- 
safed us (Love your enemies; show mercy to the 


Samaritan!). Modern man would take this 
much and place it in an adequate metaphysical 
context as to the nature and will of God and go 
on from there to whatever lies beyond, to 
“greater things than these.” The modern 
temper is not crying out for grace nor is it long- 
ing for redemption,'® except in the social con- 
text (racially, nationally, internationally). It 
seems, I repeat, to feel the need of none of 
these, unless they may be made explicit by re- 
definition as to their relevance.” It wants 
merely an example, an opportunity, on the 
demonstration of Christians, to see that 
Christianity works. 

And surely in the gospels there is prescription 
and dynamic for just that. For the religion of 
Jesus is a religion of accomplishment. It in- 


sists unequivocally that men are sons of their 
heavenly Father and are in fact capable of 
achievement worthy of their birthright. The 
religion of Jesus, which we can recover only 
from our gospels, would thus scarcely dogma- 
tize the sacrosanct finality of any religious age 
—no, not even that of the early church. For, 
indeed, his was a refreshingly forward, not a 
backward, look. The religion about Jesus, 
also available in our gospels as elsewhere in the 
New Testament, affords at least this much of 
instructive challenge. It demonstrates what 
a singularly urgent and leavening factor the 
religion of Jesus can become when harnessed 
meaningfully to fit the Weltanschauung of any 
particular generation of proponents. The 
Forth Gospel, in the second century, did this 
consummately well. Contemporary specula- 
tion to the contrary notwithstanding, there are 
evidences that, for Christians in general, an 
equally effective twentieth century synthesis 
has not yet been made. For since the Chris- 
tian resources are pre-eminently for those that 
are sick, rather than whole, it seems at once 
significant as such a confessedly sick one indicts 
us in tones characteristic of the modern temper: 


Christianity has, in fact, accomplished very little, 
since its chief results have been (1) to win for the old 
creeds a small number of troublesomely vacillating 
recruits and (2) considerably to increase the number of 
people interested in [theology] considered rather as a 
game, than as a means of arriving at truths relevant to 
the life which we live.'8 


And it is with bad grace that Christians become 
hotly defensive in the face of such charges. 
Indeed, the demand for greater relevance and 
more effective implementation is at the very 
heart of the gospels. For I take it that “good 
works” are also works which concern the satis- 
faction of relevant needs. Surely, only such 
works will glorify our Father which is in 
heaven. The emphasis is, however, upon 
works and not upon pronouncements, since the 
word, even the rigoristic word of the Lord, is 
nigh unto us that we may do it. 

This is the challenge of the gospels. Only 
this much will satisfy the justifiable cynicism 
of modern man, who has groaned and travailed 
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until now, waiting for just such a glorious mani- 
festation of the sons of God. 
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Human Nature and Social Action 


JOSEPH FLETCHER* 


UR times are marked very plainly, 

not to say violently, by an increase 

of collective interest in human so- 
ciety, and by a struggle towards collective 
policy. This radical growth of social cohesion 
is due fundamentally to technical science and 
its inherent principle of organization. The 
degree of interdependence we have already 
reached in our political and economic struc- 
tures and our educational and scientific enter- 
prises is almost intolerable for a great many 
people, but particularly for those whose habits 
and values have been formed in the individual- 
istic culture of Western Democracy. It poses 
the supreme spiritual problem of Christian 
men and women of the middle class. How 
(they ask themselves) can I extract myself 
from the mass? How can I safeguard my 
integrity? 

This vital moral question, once it is asked, 
raises for Christian philosophy and theology a 
prior question about our view of the nature of 
reality, and in particular about the nature of 
man. Is the extraction of the individual 
from the community a real possibility, or is it 
only an abstraction? Is it not true that the 
individual apart from society is as meaning- 
less as society apart from the individual? Is 
there any sense in claiming integrity unless 
there is integration? We may ask ourselves, 
therefore, what the Bible and classical Christ- 
ian faith have to say to this question. 

In turning to the evidence of the Bible per- 
haps the first thing to be said is that its 
testimony is not constant, either for social 
or individual claims. The Old Testament’s 
emphasis lies, comparatively speaking, upon 
corporate being, whereas the New Testament 


* JOSEPH FLETCHER is Professor of Pastoral 
Theology and Social Studies at the Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School in Cambridge, Mass. He is author of The 
Church and Industry, 1932, and editor of Christianity 
and Property, 1947. 


is conspicuous for its individualistic attitudes 
and interests. This is so much the case that 
Dr. Fosdick has said the Bible exhibits a 
development away from primitive collectivism 
to individualism.'! He allows, it is true, that 
there is enough validity in the ideas of social 
sin and salvation, of corporate being, to make 
the Old Testament a supplement and even a 
corrective of the New. Professor Dodd, on the 
other hand, has described as “untrue and mis- 
leading” the view that the New Testament is a 
culmination of development in the direction 
of individualism. He also points out (on the 
other side) that the over-simple organicism 
of the Old Testament, not to say its tribalism, 
was considerably qualified in Jeremiah and 
his followers by a new insight into the values 
of individual existence.? 

It is clear enough, once we forsake the 
either-or fallacy, that all through the Bible the 
individual is contemplated in the context of 
the community, and that the emphasis on 
corporate or individual values shifts according 
to the historical situation. Each of them, 
each Testament, has its assertion of individual 
responsibility, and each has its Israel or New 
Israel. Furthermore, it appears that the 
Bible throughout, in its view of man as by 
nature a social being, applies this idea to man 
without distinction of race or nation. This is 
the biblical teaching, from the ancient use of 
the name Adam for the first man (if it is a 
name), meaning “human being, mankind,’ 
down to the recollection of the common origin 
and lot of men as “made from one” in Acts 
17:26 and St. Paul’s assertion of the essential 
unity of mankind in the annulment of all dis- 
tinctions in Christ.‘ 

Thus the modern scientific view of man as a 
social being is to be found already appreciated 
in the pre-scientific religious insights of the 
biblical literature. A psychologist, for ex- 
ample, J. F. Brown, will say that personality, 
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the life configuration of the individual, is a 
pattern of membership-characters' William 
Temple, a religious contemporary steeped in 
the biblical teaching, will say that “by our 
mutual influence we constitute each other as 
what we are.’”* In so saying Temple follows 
Artistotle and St. Thomas, who called man a 
zoon politikon. 

The same view is found throughout the 
history of Christian thought. The classical 
tradition of Christian anthropology has al- 
ways held to the social view of human nature. 
Nicholas Berdyaev, the Russian Orthodox 
philosopher, points out that every human 
situation (individual or collective) is a complex 
of three relativities: divine grace, human 
freedom and natural necessity.’ Men, as 
they are understood in both eastern and 
western theologies, are creatures depend- 
ently related to three realities: to God, to 
man and to nature. These are the deter- 
minative ‘‘conditions” of human existence as 
God ordained them in creation, and it is 
important to remember that the Bible is a 
revelation of what is, as well as of what ought 
to be. 

On this basis man is a religious being, re- 
lated in the nature of things to God who is 
the author of man’s being. He is in the same 
way a political being, related to other men, 
brotherhood being a fact as well as an ideal. 
And also man is an economic being, related to 
nature. The Christian scheme of the good 
life involves getting right, being properly 
related, to God, to man and to nature. The 
redemption of the world from its disorder (due 
to human sin or self-assertion) therefore means 
the “salvaging” of political and economic 
relationships, along with religious relation- 
ships. In this spirit the Psalms speak de 
profundis of God redeeming Israel from all 
his iniquities, and the Epistle to Titus finds 
in Christ redemption from all iniquities, that 
we might be purified and zealous of good 
works.* It was because he understood this 
so clearly that Archbishop Temple could 
remark, “It is a great mistake to suppose that 
God is only, or even chiefly, concerned with 
religion.’”® 


However, man is not only shaped by society; 
society is also shaped by man, in the dialectic 
of individual and community. Biblical and 
theological literature provide us with a ‘“‘com- 
mission” for socialaction. Under the principle 
of human agency Christians are a means or 
media through which the redemptive work of 
God goes forward. Man is ordained a social 
being by nature, imago dei, but having fallen 
away from his aboriginal condition, having 
sinned, God mercifully sends salvation. By 
the Incarnation God extends his fatherhood 
over all men to brotherhood with them. And 
in that new fellowship, or re-newed fellowship, 
all the “orders” (political, economic, religious) 
are to be restored, transformed according to 
God’s will. Men serve God and the divine 
purpose by surrendering to God’s will and by 
acting as agents, upheld by grace, in the re- 
ordering or revolutionizing of society. This is 
the work of salvation. This is the commission 
of Christian social action. Discipleship, in 
the last analysis, is not belief in doctrines but 
trust in God. The man who lives without 
trust is of course inhibited and timorous, -but 
the Christian man isa man of action. As Pro- 
fessor Burrows puts it, “the Bible has more to 
say about what man must do than about what 
he must believe.’ 

But a serious problem arises once we speak 
of Christian social action being redemption or 
salvation. What counterweight are we to 
assign to this sin and disorder, this ‘‘fallen” 
condition from which we are to be saved? 
The validity of the Fall myth, incidentally, 
in no way affects the dimensions of the problem 
of sin, as a clinical fact. How seriously does 
the presence of sin qualify (perhaps even dis- 
qualify) man’s social nature and his capacity 
for any social action even approximating 
Christian standards and ideals? In other 
words, is this sin actually a “fatal defect” as 
Kierkegaard phrases it, fatal to man’s high 
social ideals and to God’s redemption of his 
political and economic orders?! 

It is precisely at this point that the most 
crucial theological issue cuts across Christian 
social action. On all sides today there is a 
marked swing away from Christian social 
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thought and action, largely traceable to pre- 
occupation with man’s sinfulness. There is 
even a tendency in many circles to tolerate 
political conservatism where once that tend- 
ency did not exist. It may take the form of 
cynicism about social action rather than of ap- 
proval of the status quo, but there it is, anyway. 
The over-all effect of much of contemporary 
theology is to insist so far upon the self-re- 
garding tendency of “fallen” human nature 
and the finiteness of human purpose that the 
nerve of social action is destroyed. A kind of 
theological despair results, in which all interest 
is lost in human achievement at the social 
level. To use a category in Toynbee’s Study 
of History,” we are going through a “time of 
troubles” for the once dominant middle class 
who largely govern the trends in the churches, 
and as the tide of social policy goes against 
them and against their cultural individualism, 
we can see them falling into ethical skepticism 
about man, about his moral aspirations and 
his social ideals. There was a sharp shift 
towards emphasis on “personal religion” in 


Judaism at the time of the exile and national 
collapse; there was a strong emphasis on the 
individual in the primitive Church when they 


had given up history as hopeless. Today, ina 
period of revolution, the same tendency is to 
be seen at work in reaction to the circum- 
stances. 

“Fashionable” Christian thought has a 
somewhat manic-depressive record in the 
matter of its social relevance. Christian 
anthropology and social faith swing back and 
forth between optimism and pessimism about 
man, and between utopianism and defeatism 
about man’s collective possibilities. Hence 
our contemporary change from liberal social- 
gospelism to a transcendental eschatology 
and emphasis on sin. It is fairly evident that 
doctrinal and exegetical considerations count 
for less in this process than the influence of 
historical circumstances. More bluntly put, 
the Christian teaching about man and society, 
as it is formulated in the churches, is far more 
“ideological” than we like to imagine. Even 
Christians, it appears, do not do their thinking 
in a vacuum !8 


The Christian conception of man and his 
social qualities was highly optimistic during 
the nineteenth century era of expanding 
capitalism and a rising prosperity and standard 
of living in the West; with the contraction of 
capitalism, intensifying economic crisis, in- 
creased pump-priming of private enterprise, 
and wars on the global scale, religious cynicism 
dominates theology. When social order is 
stable, theology enjoys a euphoria; when social 
order is changing, it suffers a melancholia. 
On a rising market we hear the Kingdom of 
God preached; on a falling market the preach- 
ers speak humbly of sin. 

War and social disintegration have not had 
this depressing effect upon American Protes- 
tantism in anything like the degree of depres- 
sion suffered in European churches. There 
the whole force of the struggle of our times is 
by now fully apparent. Nevertheless, it 
seems quite clear that there was much more 
idealism and social concern in our churches in 
the Twenties, let us say, than there is now in 
the Forties. Official church agencies are 
quite plainly less “advanced” or “radical” in 
their approach to controversial questions. 
The more official they are the more subject 
they are to conservative pressure, because 
their constituencies grow more reactionary as 
social change advances. The secular mood in 
America is one of extreme fear of ‘socialistic 
ideas” and there is consequently a renewed 
glorification of private or individual enter- 
prise. America sees itself as the last bastion of 
the old (and superior) order of things; it even 
tends more and more to identify itself with 
“Christian civilization” and magazines follow- 
ing the American-Century “line” are given to 
theological editorials. Into this pattern of 
insistence upon individual values and suspicion 
of increased collective order the theology of the 
“new orthodoxy”’ fits in a curious and perhaps 
paradoxical way. 

Certainly the most eminent leaders of the 
new theology do not intend that their message 
should be reactionary or even conservative. 
Yet this is, in fact, the result of their emphasis 
upon man’s sin and egocentricity, and upon 
his consequent incapacity for collective interest 
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and social solidarity. Neo-orthodoxy’s “dark 
view” of man has won far more adherents, it 
is important to observe, than its critical diagno- 
sis of the status guo in society. Political con- 
servatism in our times means resistance to 
change in the direction of collective order and 
political conservatism therefore finds an ally 
and advocate in any propaganda which em- 
phasizes the selfish (i. e., anti-social) qualities 
of men. This is a dilemma from which the 
new orthodoxy has not yet extricated itself.“ 
American Protestantism is renewing in progres- 
sive circles the old suspicion of offering pie in 
the sky and patience on earth. The charge of 
drawing back from crucial social change, once 
it becomes a practical rather than ideal matter, 
will remain until Christian leadership produces 
the same passion for social justice and for a 
new social order which it showed during the 
depression of the Thirties. 

All of this needs saying, perhaps more 
bluntly than I have ventured to do, because 
there is a growing impression among secular 
leaders that the Christians have converted 
their Gospel, their good news, into a Aumiliat- 
ing revelation, the bad news, that human 
nature is incapable of advance to further 
rational social order, such as planning and 
effective social control of the gigantic institu- 
tions of technical society.“ Our efforts to 
teach the relevance of the Gospel to the human 
situation in the Twentieth Century, which is a 
revolutionary situation, will be of little or no 
use unless we act quickly and clearly to 
counteract this impression. Here is the real 
point at stake in any discussion today of 
human nature and Christian social action. 

Both biblical and historical theology make it 
clear that man is by nature a social being, 
by constitution capable of social solidarity; 
that the Christian man is committed to re- 
demptive action in both politics and economics 
as well as religion; and that his sinfulness (his 
claims of unique interest) will surely be over- 
come since God is the Lord of history and will 
not be mocked. The antinomy of self-regard 
and social concern is a paradigm of the struggle 
of sin and salvation. Men can indeed defy 
the will of God, they can assert themselves as 


individuals over against the collective interest, 
but if they do they choose the losing side. 
Individualism, in all its open and hidden 
forms, is in the Christian view a falsification 
of reality. Therefore the Christian message 
is a warning to men of the fact of sin as an 
obstacle to be overcome, but not as a disquali- 
fication in the race that is set before us. 

We have gone far enough, perhaps too far, 
in correcting the “perfectionism” of liberal 
Christianity. It is time the pendulum of 
Christian influence started to fall the other 
way. We are dangerously near to having 
emptied out the baby with the bath water. 

Finally, it needs to be said that the best 
evangelism is action. We shall not recom- 
mend Christian faith by verbal proclamations. 
The Word of God in these dramatic times will 
best recommend itself by demonstration. 
Many men are ready to recognize the truths 
in the Christian diagnosis, but they are un- 
convinced as to the Christian remedy. On 
the brink of a new era in social history men 
will not be moved by pointing to the fact of 
sin, whereas they may be greatly moved by 
pointing to the fact of grace. And where shall 
we point? 
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Mysticism and Altruism 


SWAMI AKHILANANDA* 


HE word, mysticism, stirs up various 

feelings in the minds of practical 

people and psychologists, philoso- 
phers, and religious leaders. In the popular 
mind, it provokes curiosity and amusement, 
as it is identified with fortune telling, hyp- 
notic spells, or spiritualistic mediumship. 
To the ordinary man a mystic is a dreamer 
who indulges in extraordinary incidents and 
gives predictions of future events. The word 
yoga is also closely associated with this kind 
of mysticism. However, the true meaning 
of yoga or mysticism is not what the above 
connotations imply in ordinary human society. 

The word, yoga, is derived from the Sanskrit 
word yuj, meaning to yoke. It signifies union 
with God. In the state of yoga a man be- 
comes directly and immediately aware of the 
presence of God. According to Webster’s 
dictionary, mysticism is defined as direct 
awareness of the divine Being through in- 
tuitive methods. Real mysticism is direct 
knowledge of the supreme Being. In fact, 
it takes a man to the core of existence, while 
philosophy and theology give us descrip- 
tion and discursive reasoning about Reality. 
Mysticism is intimate knowledge of God, 
while the other branches of discipline are the 
outer expressions. 

Most of the social and natural scientists 
raise objections against mysticism and com- 
pletely deny its validity with the argument 
that it has no basis in experience. They say 
that it cannot be observed, scrutinized, and 
verified. According to them, observation, 
experiment, and verification can alone give 
valid knowledge. Physiological psychologists 
and other physical scientists seem to think 
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that the only methods of finding the truth are 
controlled observations and generalizations 
thereof. When they find that their particular 
method of experimentation cannot be applied 
to mystic experiences, they jump to the con- 
clusion that these experiences are not valid. 

It is extremely narrow to assume that the 
methods and instruments used by different 
branches of science are the only means of ob- 
taining knowledge. Professor Eddington chal- 
lenges this viewpoint in his Philosophy of 
Physical Science and he concludes that even 
scientific knowledge is relative. He questions 
whether the reality which science is trying to 
understand is within the scope of scientific 
observation. Hindu Vedantic scholars are 
one with Professor Eddington in his thinking. 
Along with many other western and eastern 
scholars, they conclude that there are methods 
of knowing Reality. They claim that mystical 
procedures are also methods, even though they 
are peculiar to mysticism in the same way that 
the methods followed in astronomy, chemistry, 
or biology are different and distinctive. Soa 
mystic adopts his own method for understand- 
ing Reality or the divine Being. Mystical 
experiences are also verifiable and observable 
through similar practices and systems. A 
real mystic will never claim that he alone can 
have these experiences but that they are not 
possible for others. On the contrary, a mystic 
declares that anyone who follows the methods 
properly can come face to face with the divine 
Being. When Swami Vivekananda first met 
Sri Ramakrishna as a young boy, he asked 
his great teacher: ‘Sir, have you seen God?” 
Sri Ramakrishna immediately replied: “Yes, 
and I see Him more vividly than I see vou. 
You can also see Him.” This very statement 
stimulated Swami Vivekananda and he made 
successive experiments in realizing God and 
knowing Him in various ways. The history 
of religion makes it apparent that anyone 
belonging to any racial, national, or religious 
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group can follow the methods that are suitable 
tohim for God-realization. Thelivesof Hindu, 
Buddhist, Jewish, Christian and Mohammedan 
mystics give convincing proof of this. 
Pathological psychologists, like Janét, as- 
sociate mysticism with pathological conditions 
of the mind. To them, mystical experiences 
definitely indicate abnormality of the mind; 
in fact, a mystic is positively a sick man. Re- 
cently, in the Boston Psychopathic Hospital 
there was a woman under treatment who called 
herself Mrs. Christ. She would not acknowl- 
edge any other name. A young student in 
Brown University recently claimed that he 
would not eat because God did not want him 
to do so. These illustrations suggest that 
there have been insane persons who associated 
their abnormal experiences with God, Christ, 
Krishna, and other such personalities. Many 
cases of paranoia and schizophrenia can be 
traced to certain religious sentiments. How- 
ever, it would be extremely unreasonable to 
say that just because some abnormal persons 


give expression to certain religious ideas that 


mysticism is pathological. Many bankers 
have committed suicide. Many scholars, 
psychologists, and scientists show definite 
psychopathic tendencies and are committed 
to mental hospitals. This does not necessarily 
mean that scholastic pursuits, literary inter- 
ests, scientific investigation, and such other 
activities are paranoiac, schizophrenic, or 
other forms of insanity. 

Professor J. H. Leuba claims that mysticism 
is closely related to the sex urge. Other 
psychologists of religion, such as Professor 
James Bissett Pratt, question whether or not 
the charges brought against mysticism by 
Dr. Leuba and others have any real signifi- 
cance in the evaluation of mysticism. Some 
of the pathological psychologists also seem to 
think that mysticism is an expression of the 
sex urge. Now, it is true that some of the 
devotional mystics are extremely emotional. 
The emotional drive is the mainspring of their 
mystical realizations. But may we not con- 
ceive with Professor Carl Jung that the 
libidinal urge is more than a mere sex drive? 


fore, is it not possible that the emotions of a 
devotional mystic are neutral, that they can 
be directed to God or into other channels 
such as sex expression, power, and other 
worldly pursuits? It seems to us that to 
interpret every human emotion in terms of 
the sex urge is extremely narrow and unreason- 
able. Human beings have various emotional 
expressions. They cannot be converted into 
one specific urge, like sex or power. The 
mystic turns all his energy and mental forces 
to God. 

Again, Dr. Leuba and many other psycholo- 
gists seem to think that mystic experiences 
are hallucinations. For centuries the most 
authentic mystics have been regarded as 
suffering from hallucinations. However, there 
are certain tests which may be employed to 
distinguish hallucinations from real mystic 
experiences. Hallucinations do not improve 
the personality of a man; indeed, he becomes 
disintegrated as a result of them. Mystic 
experiences improve the personality and in- 
crease the fund of knowledge, a statement 
which is capable of verification. 

Some thinkers conclude that a kind of 
mystical state can be produced by nitrous 
oxide and other drugs, but the effect of the 
state produced proves that it is not a mystical 
experience because there is no change in the 
personality. 

It is often argued by some rationalistic and 
scientific thinkers that mystic experiences 
may satisfy the emotions, but that they cannot 
give us new knowledge. In other words, 
mysticism has the emotional element, but 
not the intellectual element. We _ should 
like to suggest that it not only satisfies the 
emotions, but that it also adds to the content 
of our knowledge. It gives us direct and 
immediate knowledge of the divine Being. A 
mystic enters superconsciousness as an ordi- 
nary person with an intellectual conception 
of God, but he comes out of it a transformed 
person with direct and immediate knowledge 
of God. His knowledge expands immensely. 
In fact, he knows that Being which he did not 
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know until then. It is said in the Bhagavad- 
Gita “That which is night to all beings, in 
that the self-controlled man wakes. That in 
which all beings wake, is night to the Self- 
seeing Muni [man of realization].!_ St. Teresa 
of Avila tells us: “In the orison of union the 
soul is fully awake as regards God, but wholly 
asleep as regards things of this world and in 
respect of herself.” St. John of the Cross 
says that the soul “finds no terms, no means, 
no comparison whereby to render the sub- 
limity of the wisdom and the delicacy of the 
spiritual feeling with which she is filled. . . .”* 

It is often argued that mysticism is other- 
worldly and negative. Many religious leaders 
and practical thinkers seem to believe that 
the primary duty of the religious man is to do 
good to the world on the basis of Jesus’ teach- 
ing, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor.” They 
frequently admit the validity of religious 
mystical experiences, yet they seem to think 
that the religious mystic is a selfish person 
who indulges in his own enjoyment and ex- 


perience of God without being of any service 


to his fellow beings. This argument is also 
untenable as the lives of the great mystics 
prove. Altruism and mysticism usually go 
together. We make bold to say that proper 
mysticism is the basis of altruism. We admit 
that there have been many altruistic men and 
women who devoted themselves to the service 
of humanity, yet we must also suggest that 
they derived the inspiration for their altruism 
from persons who were great mystics. As a 
mystic has direct and immediate knowledge 
of God, he feels the presence of the supreme 
Being in all. Consequently, this very aware- 
ness of the presence of God brings out an un- 
usual form of love for all beings. St. Francis 
of Assisi could even look on a wolf as brother, 
a bird as sister, or plants and creeping things 
as brothers and sisters, because of his discovery 
of the presence of God in them. He felt 
intensely for the suffering of humanity. We 
think that it is not an exaggeration to say 
that St. Francis and men of his type are the 
ones who really introduced the service of man 
into Christian society. Altruism, brotherly 


love, and such other expressions are their 
contributions to the world. 

In modern India, Swami Vivekananda is 
one of the greatest mystics the world has ever 
seen. Even when he was a student in the 
university, he was absorbed in superconscious- 
ness and would remain in that state for some 
time. Then there came the urge to share this 
with humanity and to serve men and women 
as veritable manifestations of God. He never 
hesitated to say that the poor and illiterate 
as such are there to accept our service with 
medicine, education, and other things. It is 
Swami Vivekananda who has awakened the 
people to service of mankind all over India. 

We admit that there are two types of 
mystics. One type is the contemplative, who 
experiences Reality and does not actively 
serve man in the form of altruism. Yet his 
altruism becomes evident in good wishes, 
loving expressions, and dynamic feeling for 
humanity. Swami Vivekananda would often 
say that a man of intense realization of God 
can do immense good to humanity by ex- 
pressing dynamic thoughts for their welfare. 
He can inspire others to altruistic action. A 
mystic of the other type expresses altruism in 
activity along with or after his divine reali- 
zation, as we have seen in the lives of St. 
Francis, Swami Vivekananda, and others. 
Both the contemplative and active mystics do 
an immense amount of good to human society. 

Writers on mysticism often dispute the 
positive and negative methods. Professor 
Rufus Jones, the Quaker philosopher, seems 
to feel that the negative method loses some 
of the important factors of religious life. He 
seems to think that it deprives a person 
of the joy of God in life, because everything 
is negated. This viewpoint is made very 
explicit in Dr. Jones’ most recent book, The 
Luminous Trail, but he seems to give recog- 
nition to the other viewpoint in his previous 
writings. On the whole, however, one gains 
the impression that he and other western 
writers on mysticism are quite critical of what 
is known as the “‘negative’’ method. Again, 
Albert Schweitzer seems to think that certain 
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forms of mysticism negate the world and life. 
We should like humbly to present a few ideas 
in this connection. There are two distinct 
methods in religious life. They are not 
adapted particularly to the Orient or Occident, 
but are established on the basis of the pre- 
dominance of emotional or intellectual ten- 
dencies in the individuals. St. Teresa of Avila, 
St. John of the Cross, Mirabai, and Swami 
Brahmananda may be regarded as devotional 
mystics who followed the “positive method.” 
They started their mystic pursuits as devotees 
and directed their love and emotions to God 
as a separate Being. Dionysius, Eckhart, 
Sankara, and Swami Vivekananda may be 
regarded as intellectual mystics who pursued 
the ‘“‘method of negation.” 

It will not be out of place to remind our- 
selves that these two groups, who take up the 
so-called positive and negative methods, need 
not necessarily continue with the same method 
after certain types of mystic realization. At 
first, the devotional mystics enter one type of 
superconsciousness and the intellectual mystics 
another. Yet if their pursuits and practices 
are continued, they often come to a state 
where the negative and positive merge. At 
times they feel the presence of God devotion- 
ally and again intellectually. They gothrough 
various kinds of experiences, realizing God in 
His various aspects. Original distinctions 
vanish. In many cases of mystic realization, 
those who have started from the dualistic 
standpoint realize non-dualistic supercon- 
sciousness, namely, union with the supreme 
Being. Conversely, when the non-dualistic 
mystics realize their type of superconscious- 
ness, they may also have dualistic supercon- 
scious experiences. It is also observed, as 
the mystics tell us, that there is another state 
in which they go beyond dualism and non- 
dualism, beyond negation and affirmation. 
What it is cannot be described. 

The negative method as discussed by Pro- 
fessor Rufus Jones should not be described in 
this way, because in that method an intel- 
lectual mystic has a symbol of the Absolute 
for his mental training. Properly speaking, 


the negative method is one in which all 
thoughts are negated and the mind is made a 
vacuum. This distinctive method was prac- 
ticed considerably by the early Buddhists and 
is still practiced by some of the Hindu Raja 
Yogis. There are very few followers of this 
method in the world. According to the Raja 
Yogis and some of the Buddhists, one may 
not meditate on a personal God or a symbol 
of the Absolute. They go so far as to say 
that even if one does not accept the existence 
of God, but trains the mind properly, he will 
come face to face with truth and know what 
Reality is. It is to be admitted that there is 
danger in this method, as it may make one 
spiritually dry in the early days of religious 
training. This is the reason that later Budd- 
hists adopted the positive method by taking 
the Buddha for meditation. Even though 
the way of negation was used by the early 
Buddhists, they practiced altruism throughout 
their spiritual lives. 

Superconscious realizations which take one 
beyond dualism and non-dualism, beyond 
negation and affirmation, are no doubt most 
effective mystical experiences, but before a 
mystic reaches such exalted states, he can also 
have visions of the personal, bodily form of 
the divine Being and non-bodily consciousness, 
or what the Hindus call Existence-Knowledge- 
Bliss-Absolute. There are innumerable such 
experiences which are steps to the higher 
superconscious realizations, mentioned pre- 
viously. We can safely say that all these 
experiences and higher spiritual realizations 
inspire one to manifest altruistic tendencies. 
It is very interesting to note that love for 
one’s fellow beings and other altruistic tend- 
encies vary according to the intensity of the 
mystic realizations. So it seems to us that 
it is a mistake to say that any of these various 
types of mystics, properly trained or guided, 
become indifferent to the world and their 
fellow beings. Pitfalls of any path should 
not be regarded as the path itself. 

It is often argued by some religious leaders 
that mystical experiences come spontaneously 
when the mind is passive. Professor William 
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James seems to concur with these opinions 
and he thinks that a person remains passive 
at the time of mystical experiences. Some 
of the devout religious leaders may not mean 
exactly what Professor James implies, but 
their view is that such experiences come from 
above, from God; the mystic has nothing to 
do with it as he remains passive. Our sugges- 
tion is that a mystic definitely requires prepara- 
tion for some of the higher spiritual experi- 
ences. That is the very reason many Christian, 
Hindu, and other mystics prescribe spiritual 
exercises. The Hindus have made a science 
of spiritual exercises in the form of the different 
yogas. They prescribe individual methods 
according to the requirements of different 
types of mystics. They consider that various 


practices are essential from the psychological 
point of view, just as there are wide variations 


in the psychological constitution of individuals. 
When the mystic is trained through exercises, 
the emotions are integrated, the will is made 
dynamic, and the intellect is sharpened. We 
admit that there have been a few unusual 
mystics who stumbled into mystic realizations 
without special training. St. Paul is one of 
the most outstanding examples of this, but 
such cases are few and far between. Usually 
speaking, mystics all over the world go through 
certain practices in order to have spiritual 
realization. 


Professor William James also seems to 
think that spiritual experiences are transient. 
It is our humble experience that although they 
may not be of long duration, they have a 
lasting effect in transforming a person’s life. 

Those who have spiritual realization become 
the source of real altruism. A word from 
them changes the life of a man and transforms 
his personality. Nay, the very presence of 
such a mystic transforms human beings. We 
happen to know that the most deplorable men 
and women have been transformed by the 
very presence of great mystics. So we are 
compelled to believe that even silent mystics 
are altruistic because they have in their 
hearts nothing but love and blessings for 
humanity. Mystics of both types, silent and 
active, are far from selfishness. In fact, 
mystic experiences completely remove the 
basis of selfishness. Consequently, religious 
realization and selfishness are as contradictory 
as light and darkness. Therefore, a mystic 
by his spiritual life is an inspiration and a 
blessing to the world. 
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Hebron, City of Abraham, the Friend of God 


ERIC F. F. BISHOP* 


EBRON is mentioned just fifty times 
H in the Old Testament, the references 

occurring in ten different books. 
There are five allusions to the fact that its 
previous name was Kiriath Arba, while in 
Neh. 11.25 there is mention of Kiriath Arba 
alone “with its villages and fields.” Today as 
for practically the last thirteen centuries it 
has gone back in its local nomenclature to its 
connection with Abraham, the Friend of God. 
It is a phrase which Islam owes to Judaism and 
Christianity, though whether to their Pales- 
tinian forms we can hardly say. Twice in 
the Old Testament and once in the New is 
Abraham so described.’ In Islam he is known 


as “Ibrahim Khalil Allah,” so that it is as 
al Khalil, ‘‘the Friend,” that Hebron is familiar 
to most of the inhabitants of Palestine; 
while the gate from Jerusalem that leads to 


Hebron is called Bab al Khalil, ‘‘the Gate of 
the Friend” much more picturesque than its 
other name, the Jaffa Gate. 

Hebron is not mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, but in Josephus there are allusions both 
to its having been the burial place of the 
Patriarchs and to the scrap with Adoni Bezek,? 
who had the misfortune to have his thumbs 
and big toes removed. It is also mentioned 
as the seat of David when he controlled the 
tribe of Judah only, before the capture of 
Jerusalem, and settlement there.’ 
Josephus further states that Hebron was 
“the oldest city in Palestine,” “older even than 
Memphis in Egypt,” while he agrees with 
Num. 13.22 in stating that it was built seven 
years “before Zoan.”’ It was this that made 
it the rival of Damascus for being the oldest 
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city in the world with a continuous history. 
Josephus says that in his day it was already 
2,300 years old, so that we must add the best 
part of another two millennia. 

When Abraham therefore parted with Lot, 
left the Jordan Valley and worked his way 
upwards, he came to a stony yet moderately 
fertile ridge, with Hebron on the top, already 
a well-known place. “And Abram moved his 
tents and came and dwelt by the oaks of 
Mamre, which are in Hebron, and built there 
an altar unto the Lord.’* A few verses later 
on Mamre is described as an Amorite. It 
was in Mamre that Abraham entertained the 
three strangers, as he sat in his tent door in 
the heat of the day. It was at Mamre that 
he took upon himself to speak unto the Lord, 
and pled for the salvation of the cities of the 
Plain. No wonder that, as with Abraham we 
reach the confines of history, he should come 
into historical perspective with his reputation 
established for being the Friend of God. It 
was at Mamre that Sarah died; but Abraham 
did not try to get a burying place out of his 
Amorite friends, with whom he had made a 
“confederacy”, but turned instead to the 
“Children of Heth’*—the Hittites, about 
whom we have come to know more these past 
two or three decades. They must have left 
descendants in several places as their empire 
began to fade. Some of these Hittites were in 
Hebron, and there they were to be found cen- 
turies later. Some of them threw in their 
lot with David, who treated one of his Hit- 
tite commanders very shabbily, when he de- 
manded of his highest military authority that 
Uriah the Hittite should be in the spearhead 
of the attack against the Ammonites, so as to 
run every risk of posthumous mention in 
despatches! Thus it happened. “Thy ser- 
vant Uriah the Hittite is dead also.’”* 

We must return to Abraham and Uriah’s 
ancestors from whom he obtained the Cave of 
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Macpelah for the sum of 400 shekels.’ By 
this act Abraham, who had previously only 
had Beduin rights for pitching his tent in the 
land of Canaan, obtained a definite foothold, 
providing one of the most famous family 
vaults in any burying place in world history. 
Macpelah ranks with the Valley of the Kings 
at Thebes. In due succession the cave re- 
ceived the bones of Abraham himself, Isaac 
and Rebekah, Leah and lastly (according to 
the Old Testament) Jacob, who showed great 
concern that he should be buried in the field 
of Ephron the Hittite.? Since Jacob’s body was 
embalmed by Egyptian physicians, there might 
be speculation on whether his remains will 
ever be brought to light, granted the tradition 
that the present mosque is built over the old 
cave. The Muslim tradition at Hebron is 
that Joseph is also buried there; and his 
catafalque is shewn along with that of the 
three patriarchs and their wives. The Old 
Testament is quite certain that Joseph was 
buried at Shechem in accordance with instruc- 
tions; and there is a whitewashed dome close 
to Jacob’s Well, that is reckoned in Nablus 
and Samaria generally as the Tomb of Joseph.*® 
The question is as to whether it is possible to 
reconcile these two “‘traditions.” Joseph did 
have previous connection with Hebron; it 
was from there that he started out on his 
longish trek which landed him up in Dothan, 
where his brothers took their revenge for the 
dreams which had presumably come to him 
in the watches of the night at Hebron.® 

The second Hebronite ‘‘chapter” opens with 
the grapes, pomegranates and figs brought 
back by the spies from the Valley of Eshcol 
with the defection of the majority. Caleb 
and Joshua gave a convinced but unconvincing 
minority report. This resulted, so far as the 
the former was concerned, in Moses making 
promises to him, which were implemented by 
Joshua. “They gave Hebron unto Caleb as 
Moses had spoken.” Caleb then drove out 
the Anakim, but after that seems to have 
settled down." 

Next there comes the little interlude when 
Samson plucked up the door and posts of the 


gate of Gaza, ‘bar and all,”’ and deposited 
them on “‘the top of the hill which is before 
Hebron.” 

Chapter three in ‘‘Hebronite”’ history ushers 
in David, whom we first meet in this connection 
when he sent round some ‘“‘baksheesh’’ in 
his marauding days to certain places which 
he was wont to haunt. Hebron was among 
them, so that perhaps it was no wonder that 
after his lament over Saul and Jonathan, he 
repaired south to one of these old haunts 
and took up his headquarters at Hebron, re- 
maining there for seven years during which 
period he had six sons. It was in Hebron 
at that time that Joab avenged the death of 
his brother Asahel, with the murder of Abner, 
who had been his opposing general. The 
dirge of David followed. It was in Hebron 
too that the new king dealt summarily with 
the murderers of Ishbosheth, one of Saul’s 
sons who was slain in his bedchamber. It 
was in Hebron that David received the depu- 
tation from the rest of the tribes offering him 
the kingship, with the resultant anointing of 
him as “King over Israel in Hebron.” This 
opened the way for the attack on Jerusalem 
and the final capture of the Holy City. 

One of David’s sons, who had been born 
in Hebron and possibly had associates of long 
standing there, in later days returned to 
Hebron under the pretext of a vow, and 
managed to procure there his nomination to 
the kingship; in fact there was a proclamation 
to this effect. This was Absalom and “the 
conspiracy was strong, for the people con- 
tinually increased with Absalom.” The rest 
of the references to David in connection with 
Hebron are many of them duplicates, but 
the place is related in Chronicles to have been 
a “City of Refuge,” while there is the rather 
delightful addition to the story of the deputa- 
tion that it was in “battle array” and witha 
“perfect heart” that they came to Hebron to 
make David King over Israel. 

The final Old Testament reference to Hebron 
is to its having been fortified, like other places, 
by Rehoboam, who “fortified the strongholds 
and put captains in them, and stores of vic- 
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tuals and oil and wine.” All this time 
Hebron remained one of the leading cities of 
Judah. 

This cannot have continued indefinitely, and 
it rather slips out of history for a while. After 
the Captivity it must have reverted to its for- 
mer name of Kiriath Arba. In 1 Maccabees 
we read (with the corroboration of Josephus) 
Judas Maccabaeus captured it from the 
Edomites, who had come across from southern 
Transjordan, and established themselves.’* 
Incidentally this fact that Edom during the 
centuries immediately preceding the Christian 
era was disputing the possession of Hebron 
and places near by with the Judeans is in- 
teresting in view of the scholars who think 
that Yatia, seven miles south of Hebron, was 
the birthplace of John the Baptist, rather 
than ‘Ain Karim, considerably nearer Jeru- 
salem. Yaita is almost certainly the Jutta 
of Joshua and one of the cities given over to 
the Levites.’ Luke calls the place to which 


Mary went from Nazareth a city of Judah 
and that it was in the “hill country.””* 


Hebron is higher than Jerusalem. John the 
Baptist was born in the reign of Herod the 
Great, who was half an Edomite, so that the 
assumption is that this fact prevented maraud- 
ing either way. Herod being king made the 
not too friendly neighbours more neighbourly; 
while we know too that Idumaeans were 
amongst those who came to take advantage of 
the ministry of Jesus.’* There was a Christian 
community in and around Hebron before the 
end of the first century. It is good to think 
of it as made up of people from Idumaea as 
well as Judea—with possibly the descendants 
of a few of the Hittites. Matthew mentions 
Bathsheba (though not by name) the wife of 
Uriah in his “genealogy” of Jesus the Christ.” 

Hebron is next prominent in the days of 
Vespasian, the conqueror of Galilee, who was 
recalled to Rome as emperor just before the 
fall of Jerusalem. But while Vespasian was 
still in Palestine, Hebron was captured blood- 
lessly by a Jewish patriot, named Simon. 
“First of all,” says Josephus, “assaulting a 
little village (how it had shrunk!), called 


Hebron, upon a sudden he took it.” Josephus 
adds at this point: ‘They also say that this 
was the place where Abraham, the Father of 
the Jews, dwelt, after he forsook Mesopotamia, 
and that his posterity departed from hence 
into Egypt. Of this there are yet monuments 
in the city richly wrought in fine marble. Six 
furlongs from the town there is an exceeding 
great turpentine tree, which they affirm to 
have endured ever since the creation of the 
world until this day.’”*! In these days the 
famous tree at Hebron is Abraham’s Oak, 
a very ancient terebinth, which is in the care 
of the Russian Orthodox Church. There are 
sacred trees and historical ones scattered up 
and down the length of the Holy Land. In 
this case Abraham is quite far enough back, 
while Mamre is worth its place in history. 
To return, however, the Jewish success men- 
tioned by Josephus was shortlived. Hebron 
was recaptured and burned by one of Ves- 
pasian’s generals, named Cerealis. 

In the fourth century the sepulchres of the 
patriarchs were still shewn at Hebron. The 
marble was there too. Jerome, who lived 
less than twenty miles away at Bethlehem, 
and other writers, have something to say about 
Hebron, but the reference is always to the 
cave of Macpelah. Many of the pilgrims 
known to Palestinian history found their way 
there up until the time of the Arab conquest. 
Since the seventh century therefore the place 
has been in the control of Islam—with the 
exception of the crusading years, during which 
period it became the seat of a bishop. But 
this was only an interlude; and it is one of the 
blots on the escutcheon of the crusaders that, 
“though they must have had free access to the 
cave of Macpelah, they have given us no 
intelligible description of it.”” It is more than 
a pity that we might have known much more 
than we do.” 

The attitude of Islam to Hebron has gone 
beyond that of the Jews, who made it “a city 
of refuge and a resort for priests.” For the 
Muslims it became sacred both for its asso- 
ciation with Abraham; and because on his 
night-journey to Heaven via Jerusalem Mu- 
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hammad is reckoned to passed through 
Hebron; whether in fact or dream is of no 
consequence. Important here too is the claim 
of Muhammad that Abraham was a “Hanif,” 
and that the religion he urged upon the people 
of his generation was that of Abraham before 
him. Muhammad too knew of Abraham as 
the ‘Friend of God,” who according to Islamic 
tradition was the builder along with his son 
Ishmael of the Ka’aba at Mecca. 

In “Palestine under the Moslems,” Guy le 
Strange lists ten Muslim writers who describe 
Hebron, the later ones very much in the same 
way as the early records of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund! Many of these men reached 
fame; and one of them, Ali of Herat, gives an 
account of what he says he heard in Hebron 
fifteen years before it was retaken by Saladin 
and was still in the hands of the Crusaders: 
“T went to Jerusalem in the year 567 (A.D. 
1172) and both there and at Hebron I made the 
acquaintance of certain sheikhs who informed 
me that during the reign of King Bardawil 
(Baldwin) a certain part over the cave of 
Abraham had given way, and that a number 
of Franks had by the King’s permission made 
their entrance therein. And they discovered 
the bodies of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob— 
peace be upon them—their shrouds having 
fallen to pieces, lying propped up against a 
wall. Over each of their heads were napkins 
(or lamps), and their heads were uncovered. 
Then the king after providing new shrouds, 
caused the place to be closed once more. And 
this was in the year 513.”%* The Muslim 
historian quite accepted this story, and felt 
rather glad to have held converse with the 
crusader knight, who lived in Bethlehem, and 
who had been among those who had seen 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. The ladies do 
not seem to have been mentioned ; perhaps they 
were not in the picture! Anyhow the cave 
has been “closed” a long time. In Crusading 
days the place was known to Christians as 
Mar Ibrahim, (St. Abraham), rather like Mar 
Elias or Mar Jirius.* Mar is the Syriac for 
“Saint.” This may possibly help to account 
for the Arabic nomenclature of “al Khalil,” 


whichobviously meant Abraham. Most travel- 
lers agree that, while Adam is also con- 
sidered to have been buried here, the most 
important personage in any case was Abraham; 
and what is particularly valuable is that in 
Hebron we have one of the most valuable 
traditions in Palestine in that the strands of 
the tradition are not those of one community, 
but that almost alone of the holy places there 
is complete agreement between Jew, Christian 
and Muslim. It may even be that the support 
given by the Muslims of Hebron to the theory 
of Joseph being really buried there along with 
the other six is partly due to the feud between 
the Judeans and the Samaritans. The claim 
for the justification of the exhumation of the 
bones of Joseph and their reinterment in 
Hebron was to rescue them from the clutches 
of the Samaritans. It is certain that Joseph’s 
tomb was there by the end of the fourteenth 
century, for it was visited in 1395 by the great 
Muslim traveller, Ibn Battuta. The other 
tradition is that Moses had his body buried 
there, having ‘‘at first been buried in the mid- 
dle of the Nile.” It is perhaps easy to pick 
holes in traditions, but they cannot all lightly 
be swept aside. Something usually gives rise 
to a tradition. 

Hebron had various visitors both sides of 
the Crusading period. One of them, Benjamin 
of Tudela, who was there half a century after 
Ali, says there was only one Jew resident at 
the time. Probably the Hebronite Jewish 
community ceased after the fall of Jerusalem, 
and there was no regular reéstablishment until 
the middle of the fifteenth century, which 
was maintained in larger or smaller numbers 
up till 1929. At times the community was 
both Sephardi and Ashkenazi, and once 
boasted a chief rabbi much as the Christians 
did a bishop. The British consulate, when it 
was set up last century, was charged with 
looking after the Palestinian minorities, in- 
cluding the Jews. The Hebron Jewish group 
was accommodated elsewhere after the riots 
18 years ago. 

The cenotaphs in the mosque today are built 
over the sites of the tombs of the three patri- 
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archs and their wives, with Joseph’s in a 
separate enclosure. The ‘Haram’ therefore 
today surmounts the cave of Macpelah. 
“The outer wall of the Haram is built to a 
height of about 40 feet of very large drafted 
blocks, apparently of the Herodian age, and 
strengthened externally with buttresses.” 
The mosque itself is an adapted Crusader 
Church. There is a flight of steps between 
the old wall of the church and a more recent 
one in which there is a hole through which 
“petitions addressed to Sarah are still thrown 
by childless women into the cave below.” 
There is a hole in the floor of the church, down 
which people may look into stygian depths; and 
through which at infrequent intervals a boy 
according to one tradition is lowered to retrieve 
the petitions intended for Sarah! It is doubtful 
whether this practice is in vogue today. Dur- 
ing the period of the British consulate in Jeru- 
salem there happened the visit to the Holy 
Land of the then Prince of Wales. Rumour 
says that he was allowed down into the cave, 
but not allowed up again till permission had 
been given by the authorities in Constan- 
tinople, who had to be communicated with 
by telegraph! The entombed prince lived to 
be king. 

Many of the stones used in the building are 
impressive and resemble the bevelled “‘Herodi- 
ans” familiar in and around Jerusalem. One 
of the Hebronite stones is some 38 feet long. 
It is said that at one period there was an iron 
door leading down into the cave, but this must 
have been out of commission for many cen- 
turies. There are two minarets, southeast and 
northwest. The cenotaphs of Isaac and Re- 
bekah are within the Gothic Church: those of 
Abraham and Sarah in small “‘chapels”; those 
of Jacob and Leah are in an open court. Each 
of the cenotaphs is covered in true Muslim 
style with “richly embroidered green cloths.” 

Hebron today is strongly Muslim, perhaps 
ranking next to Nablus for its devotion to the 
religion of Muhammad. Christian witness is 
there and has been for some time. The 
services have been Presbyterian, Lutheran and 
now (entirely) Anglican. These services were 


held for the whole Christian community, which 
has never been more than several score, prob- 
ably, since the Turkish regime. The city has 
been blessed in its missionary doctors. Fifty 
years ago the pioneer, Dr. Paterson, arrived 
from Aden to take over the then United Free 
Church of Scotland Hospital (since then 
Church Missionary Society and now Jerusalem 
and the East Mission). He made history 
within 24 hours. His first night was wet and 
cold. In one of the khans of the old city 24 
men had been chatting round a charcoal fire 
oblivious as they turned to sleep of the danger 
of fumes in a room they had successfully 
sealed! In the early hours Dr. Paterson was 
aroused by an apprehensive inhabitant, who 
knew that the doctor had arrived. He was 
able to save eight of the asphyxiated men; 
and from that day his personal influence and 
safety were assured. Every Christmas till his 
last it was the custom of the sheikhs of the 
Hebron Haram to visit him after prayer on 
Dec. 24th, and leave in his guardianship as a 
sign of good faith the somewhat heavy key of 
the mosque door. In consequence of this 
unique confidence the doctor’s Christmas 
slumbers were not always comfortable with 
the key beneath his pillow! Next morning 
came the Christmas official call, the drinking 
of coffee and the return of the key. Perhaps 
this has been one of the most interesting in- 
stances of personal Muslim-Christian rela- 
tionship in Palestine for some time. 

Hebron, as we have seen, in the relationship 
of the three monotheistic religions occupies an 
interesting position. The Muslims are in ef- 
fect the stern guardians of a Christian build- 
ing which, enlarged by Islam, is built over a 
cave which is the repository of the bones of 
the Israelite patriarchs. There are the definite 
Muslim additions in the shape of minarets. 
The most important feature of course is the 
connection of the place with Abraham. There 
is agreement over the site of Macpelah, even 
if Mamre cannot command universal approval. 
More important is the fact that in a certain 
sense the three religions are united over Abra- 
ham in a way they have never been united 
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over Christ. Abraham is the ancestor of Arab 
and Jew alike. For Islam it was not Isaac 
but Ishmael, who came near being sacrificed 
on Mount Moriah. Abraham occupies as 
important a position in the Qur’an as in the 
New Testament.” Can we make something 
more than hitherto of this sharing of the 
three faiths in the ‘‘Father of the Faithful’? 
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Theological Universalism in the Old Testament 


HERBERT GORDON MAY* 


ROM the standpoint of biblical theology 

and of relevance to modern theology, 

the most significant contribution of 
exilic and postexilic Hebrew religion is the con- 
cept of theological universalism. This may 
be briefly defined as belief in one God who is 
to be worshipped by all peoples, Jew and Gen- 
tile alike. It comprehends a single world re- 
ligion and a common religious culture; it 
implies a single cultus. The pre-exilic He- 
brews had achieved an insight into the nature of 
Yahweh as the God of the Hebrews, his moral 
attributes and cosmic scope, and his will for 
the Hebrew community. It remained for the 
later Hebrews, beginning with Deutero-Isaiah, 
effectively to universalize this belief; Yahweh 
demanded the allegiance and worship of all 
peoples of all nations. This universalism may 
take variant forms, all the way from a real or 
apparent encouragement of proselytism to a 
vision of a time when all nations will recognize 
and worship the true God, even going to 
Jerusalem to participate in the cultus. It may 
often have startling limitations and glorify 
the Hebrews to the detriment of the Gentiles. 
So the post exilic writer in Micah depicts the 
Gentiles licking the dust like serpents, like 
the crawling things of the earth, as they come 
trembling from their dens to the Lord and 
quake in fear because of him.’ Or it may 
maintain the perfect equality of Jew and Gen- 
tile.’ 

Biblical scholarship in general has tended to 
minimize the extent of theological univer- 
salism in the Old Testament and to exaggerate 
the particularistic elements in post exilic Ju- 
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daism. When one analyses the biblical litera- 
ture with attention to the problem of uni- 
versalism, he may find himself surprised at 
its prevalence. It is in great passages like 
Is. 2:1-4 and Is. 19:16-25 that Old Testament 
religion reaches its zenith and that we find the 
crown of biblical theology. This aspect of 
Hebrew religious insight is ultimately more im- 
portant for our generation than Hebrew mono- 
theism as such or than prophetic ethics. Of 
course, theological universalism comprehends 
monotheism and prophetic ethics. In view of 
its significance, all too little attention has been 
given to this phase of Hebrew thought in 
recent discussions of Biblical theology,’ and 
this fact is part of the inspiration for this pres- 
ent brief study. Elias Bickerman recognizes 
the importance of the contribution of the He- 
brews at this point, as he notes that the idea 
that alien residents “‘who beget children among 
you” shall have an inheritance among the 
children of Israel,‘ the universalistic announce- 
ment that “My house shall be called a house 
of prayer for all peoples,’”® and the principle 
of Jewish proselytism which admitted a 
stranger to the covenant, ‘‘were all revolu- 
tionary innovations in the ancient world, 
where the foreigners had no access to the wor- 
ship and no part in the national law.” He 
adds that those historians who repeat that 
postexilic Israel was characterized by a rigid 
exclusivism are well informed neither about 
Judaism nor pagan society.® 

The Hebrew conception of Yahweh falls 
naturally into four categories, culminating in 
true theological universalism. First, there is 
the idea of Yahweh as a cosmic deity, with no 
territorial limitation to his power. As far 
as we know, this was characteristic of the belief 
in Yahweh from the earliest times. Like all 
the great gods of antiquity, he was a cosmic 
deity. Although his special consideration was 
his people Israel, he was never viewed as a 
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purely local deity. Second, there is the con- 
ception of Yahweh as a deity who demanded 
ethical behavior not only from his covenanted 
people, but from all peoples. This is the so- 
called and misnamed ethical monotheism, il- 
lustrated best in the prophetic oracles against 
the foreign nations, especially those in Amos. 
In these first two categories there is no neces- 
sary denial of the existence of other gods, nor 
is there any emphasis on the worship of 
Yahweh by others than the Hebrews. The 
third category involves recognition of the 
proselyte. Through proselytism the Gentile 
is brought under the law equally with the 
native-born. Gentiles may become an integral 
part of the people of Israel. Clear examples 
of this occur in the H and P legislation, in 
postexilic prophetic oracles, in the wholesale 
union of Gentiles within Judaism in the book 
of Esther, in Ruth’s “Your people shall be my 
people and your God my God,” etc. Finally 
there is the conception of a world in which 
there is but one religion and one God, with 
all people everywhere worshipping Yahweh. 
This is depicted as an ideal, a future reality. 
It is not presumed that there is any necessary 
chronological or evolutionary development in 
these categories as listed here. Nor are they 
mutually exclusive. It is only with the last 
two that we are concerned here. 

In the postexilic period the term gér was 
used primarily to designate a proselyte, a 
naturalized alien, who was subject to the same 
religious and civil laws as the native Hebrew.’ 
This has been ably demonstrated by T. J. 
Meek.’ The fact that the LXX translates 
gér in the postexilic P documents (HP) as 
Tpoonduvros is significant not only for the 
meaning of the term, but as a possible indica- 
tion of the attitude of the translators. The 
manner in which the P authors seem almost 
to go out of their way to emphasize the fact 
that there is one law for the native-born and 
the proselyte is striking. The proselyte was 
as truly a member of the community of Israel 
(‘dt ysr’l) as the native-born. In Numbers 
15:15, 16 we read: “As for the community 
(ghl), there shall be one statute for you and 
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for the proselyte, a perpetual statute through- 
out your generations; the proselyte and you 
shall be alike before Yahweh; there shall be 
one law and one ordinance for you and for 
the proselyte residing with you.” The em- 
phatic form of this legislation suggests some- 
thing of its importance in the mind of the 
priestly lawmakers, and its implications can 
be fully appreciated only in the light of the 
priestly conception of the assembly of Yahweh 
(gkl Yhwh). The proselyte along with the 


native-born (’srh) could speak of Israel as 
“his people.” Often in connection with legis- 
lation for sacrifice, laws concerning clean and 
unclean, or in prohibitions against apostasy 
and pagan practices, the proselyte is de- 
liberately brought under the law equally with 
Identical penalties apply 


the native-born.” 
to both.” 

It was perhaps Deutero-Isaiah who laid the 
foundations for proselytism. Is. 44:5 invites 
what Marti calls an Anschluss of proselytes 
with the people of Yahweh: “One shall say, 
‘I am Yahweh’s,’ and another shall call him- 
self by the name of Jacob; another shall in- 
scribe on his hand ‘Belonging to Yahweh,’ 
and shall surname himself by the name of 
Israel.’”* There is also the missionary function 
of Israel as the servant of Yahweh.“ Doubt- 
less influenced by Deutero-Isaiah, Zechariah 
looked for the time when ten men from nations 
of every language would lay hold on a Jew 
and say, “Let us go with you, for we have 
heard that God is with you.” Morgenstern 
maintains that Zechariah heralded a movement 
of proselytism to Judaism, which resulted in 
a steady influx of proselytes to Judaism. This 
movement, he thinks, persisted until the ad- 
vent of Ezra and his followers in Palestine.'® 
Coming from not long after the time of 
Zechariah, and belonging to the D2 source, 
the prayer of Solomon in 1 Kings at the temple 
dedication can only reflect a strong interest 
in proselytism in the early postexilic period. 
In 1 Kings 8:41-43 Solomon prays that the 
alien who is not of the people Israel, but who 
comes from a far country for the sake of 
Yahweh’s name and prays toward the temple 
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will be heard by Yahweh. From about the 
same time is the legislation in Deut. 23:2-9 
(so Heb.; Eng. vs. 1-8), prohibiting a Moab- 
ite or an Ammonite to the tenth generation 
from marrying into the community of Yahweh 
(ghl Yhwh). Irwin rightly holds that this 
carries the clear implication that they were 
acceptable after this long probation, and that 
others came in more freely.” The passage 
adds that children born to an Edomite or an 
Egyptian in the third generation may marry 
into the community. Morgenstern is un- 
doubtedly right in dating this passage to the 
postexilic period.’* Nelson Glueck makes the 
reasonable suggestion that Deut. 23:8 here 
refers to the Idumaeans or Edomites, who had 
settled in southern Palestine, and who had 
been Judaized and had accepted Yahweh 
worship.’ It would belong to the fifth cen- 
tury, when Edom was destroyed at the time 
of Obadiah and Malachi, and when many 
Edomites moved to southern Palestine.” The 


fifth century Book of Ruth may have some 
relevance to the problem of proselytes from 


Moab. Note also how Tobiah the Ammonite, 
who was related to Eliashib the priest, was 
given a chamber in the temple court, until 
driven out by the particularistic Nehemiah 
(Neh. 13:4 ff.), Compare also at this point 
the tolerant attitude toward Moab in Is. 
16:3,4. 

Morgenstern makes considerable of the 
hypothesis that in the period beginning with 
Zechariah a large section of the proselytes in 
the community of Yahweh were recruited from 
North-Semitic peoples, the Phoenicians and 
Syrians. On this basis he would explain the 
numerous allusions to North-Semitic myth- 
ology and influence of this mythology which 
appear in the postexilic literatures.2* Much 
less certain is his suggestion that the climactic 
expression of this universalistic proselyting 
movement is to be found in Malachi 1:11-14b. 
He interprets this as an unmistakable state- 
ment that wherever incense and sacrifice are 
offered and to whatever deity, they are in 
reality being offered to Yahweh. But it is 
difficult to square this with the main tenor of 
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Malachi’s thought, and Morgenstern assumes 
that later the prophet reverted to a ‘‘natural 
and pervasive nationalism.” Burrows is per- 
haps right in doubting whether we have here a 
universalistic attitude at all.* One of the 
most positive allusions to proselytism comes 
from Trito-Isaiah, in Is. 56:1-8. The alien 
who has attached himself to Yahweh to minis- 
ter to him should not feel he does not belong 
to Yahweh’s people; his burnt offerings and 
sacrifices are acceptable upon Yahweh’s altar, 
for Yahweh’s house shall be called a house of 
prayer for all peoples. 

There are other hints and references which 
throw light on proselytism. According to 
Jonah 1:16 the presumably pagan sailors feared 
Yahweh profoundly, and sacrificed and made 
vows tohim. In Esther 8:17 we are informed 
that for fear of the Jews many of the peoples 
of the land became Jews. See also Esther 
9:27. Causse has suggested that the psalm 
lyrics in honor of a universal deity are veritable 
appeals to the Gentiles to be converted, and 
that the postexilic tirades against idolatry 
had a similar motive.“ Pfeiffer interprets the 
Chronicler as one eager for the conversion 
of the Gentiles and as having a missionary 
zeal inspired by Second Isaiah. He takes 2 
Chr. 30:1-12, 25 as an allusion to the complete 
failure of missionary work among the Samari- 
tans (i.e., the Ephraim of 2 Chr. 30:10) and 
to the beginning of the conversion of Galilee 
(i.e., Asher, Manasseh, and Zebulun of 2 
Chr. 30:11) to Judaism. The incident used 
by the Chronicler to indicate this is the reform 
of Hezekiah, with Hezekiah’s invitation to 
these areas to join in the Jerusalem passover 
celebration. Ephraim completely rejected the 
invitation, but some from Asher, Manasseh, 
and Zebulun “humbled themselves and came 
to Jerusalem.” Psalm 68:28, wherein of the 
northern tribes only Zebulun and Naphtali 
join in the religious procession, is likewise 
interpreted in terms of the conversion of 
Galilee. One may equally well raise the ques- 
tion as to whether or not a similar motive lies 
behind the limitation of the tribes who par- 
ticipated in the battle between Sisera and 
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Barak in Judges 4 to Zebulun and Naphtali, 
as this story comes from the D2 source.* 

Just how vigorously the Jews sought to make 
converts we cannot say. There is no indica- 
tion that, like the scribes and Pharisees of 
Matt. 23:15, they “traversed sea and land to 
make a single proselyte.” Some of the He- 
brew eschatologists, at least, looked for the 
miraculous conversion of the Gentiles by Yah- 
weh. Otherwise, where initiative is taken that 
initiative seems to be on the part of the Gen- 
tiles as they seek to become worshippers of 
Yahweh.”” Yet the emphasis on proselytes 
in the postexilic period was something more 
than mere tolerance of them. As Causse 
comments, it presupposes a clearly propa- 
gandist attitude of the religious community.” 
The total picture is such as to suggest that 
the Jews were interested in getting converts. 
How far they exerted themselves to get them 
must remain largely a matter of conjecture. 
There are hints that there was some positive 
action in this regard.” 

This is more than enough to justify Pro- 
fessor Irwin’s statement that Paul expounded 
the best in. Hebrew thought when he distin- 
guished between Israel after the flesh and 
Israel after the spirit.° But Hebrew uni- 
versalism went beyond proselytism; it com- 
prehended the conversion of the entire earth 
to the worship of Yahweh. It is with this 
culminating phase of theological universalism 
that we shall briefly concern ourselves. 

Deutero-Isaiah looked for the complete 
conversion of the pagan nations to the wor- 
ship of Yahweh (cf. Is. 45:22). Israel was to 
be Yahweh’s witness to the pagan nations. 
Israel was the Suffering Servant, whose pain 
and suffering had been on behalf of the Gen- 
tile nations, and whose restoration would con- 
vince the Gentiles of the validity of Israel’s 
God and convert them to become loyal de- 
votees of that God (see Is. 53:1 ff., etc.). 
The influence of Second Isaiah was greater 
than is often assumed, for the conversion of 
the Gentile nations is a recurrent theme in 
the eschatology and psalmody of the postexilic 
period. The author of Is 2:1-4 and its dupli- 


cate in Micah 4:1-3 painted a glowing picture 
of the time when all the nations would stream 
towards the mountain of Yahweh’s house to 
learn the law of Yahweh and participate in 
the blessings of an age of peace. Zechariah 
looked for the time when many nations would 
attach themselves to Yahweh and become his 
people, when many peoples and strong nations 
would come to seek Yahweh in Jerusalem to 
propitiate him.*! The oracle in Is. 19:18-25 
depicts the day when Yahweh would give an 
equal blessing to Egypt, Assyria, and Israel, 
and the Egyptians would worship Yahweh 
along with the Assyrians. Egypt and Assyria 
in reality stand for all the Gentile nations, 
who were God’s people and the work of his 
hands (cf. Ps. 68:31-33). According to the 
postexilic writer in Zeph. 3:9, on the Day of 
Yahweh the speech of the nations will be puri- 
fied, so that all of them will call upon the name 
of Yahweh and serve him, bringing their of- 
ferings from beyond the rivers of Ethiopia 
and from the uttermost parts of the earth. 
In Second Zechariah the messianic king brings 
peace to all the nations and rules to the end 
of the earth, while any nation surviving the 
wrath of Yahweh which does not go to Jeru- 
salem to celebrate the feast of booths will 
be punished by lack of rain and by plague.® 
“This shall be the punishment of Egypt and 
the punishment of all the nations which do not 
go up to celebrate the feast of booths.’ 
The Psalmists foresee all the ends of the earth 
turning to Yahweh, and all nations worship- 
ping him.** We may presume that Nineveh 
in the Book of Jonah is but a symbol for any 
or all the nations. 

The conversion of the pagan nations was a 
matter of concern for the biographer of Jere- 
miah and, in a more limited sense, for the re- 
dactor of the Book of Ezekiel. In Jer. 
16:19-20 it is predicted that all the nations 
shall come to Yahweh from the ends of the 
earth, confessing their sins and the vanity of 
their gods. The pagan nations who learn the 
ways of Yahweh’s people shall be built up in 
the midst of his people. In Ezekiel the 
redactor’s recurrent formula “that they may 
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know that I am Yahweh” shows the direct 
influence of Deutero-Isaiah, as Sheldon Blank 
has demonstrated. In a little less than half 
the instances in which this formula occurs, 
the subject of the verb is the pagan nations. 
Yahweh will force from the pagan nations 
recognition that he is the sole deity whom 
they must honor.** We may compare how, 
according to Is. 45:6, Cyrus is called “that 
men may know from the east and from the 
west”’ that Yahweh is the only God. The 
redactor in Ezekiel seems to content himself 
with a picture of the time when the nations 
will know that Yahweh is the true God, i.e., 
recognize him for what he is as the only God. 
By and large, he does not elaborate on this, and 
is at heart nationalistic and particularistic, 
without consideration for the Gentiles.*” 

An all too frequently unrecognized expres- 
sion of universalism appears in the book of 
Daniel. The universalism of the author of 


Chs. 1-6 has been obscured by their juxta- 
position to Chs. 7-12. The latter most cer- 
tainly have a different authorship, and are 


particularistic and nationalistic, and only the 
saints of the Most High participate in the 
coming kingdom. To the martyrs of the 
Jewish faith belong the kingdom. When ana- 
lyzed from the viewpoint of tolerance toward 
the Gentile nations, Chs. 1-6 stand out sharply 
from 7-12. A broad spirit of tolerance per- 
vades them. The kingdom of God which 
supplants the kingdom of men will fill all the 
earth,** and presumably Gentiles as well as 
Jews will be included in it. This may be 
interpreted in the light of Ps. 22:27, 28; all 
the nations are in the kingdom that belongs 
to Yahweh.*® Yahweh’s concern for Nebu- 
chadnezzar is as touching as Darius’ solicita- 
tion for Daniel, or as Daniel’s consideration 
for the wise men of Babylon. Many of the 
stories illustrate Deutero-Isaiah’s premise that 
the true God is the one who can and has pre- 
dicted the future. But more important from 
the viewpoint of theological universalism is the 
recognition of Yahweh by the pagan kings. 
We may compare Ps. 138:4-6. Nebuchad- 
nezzar acknowledges Daniel’s God as the God 
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of Gods and the revealer of secrets, decrees 
that no one in his kingdom shall speak a word 
against the God of Shadrach, Meshech, and 
Abednego, and finally acknowledges in a hymn 
of praise that God’s kingdom is an everlasting 
kingdom, that the inhabitants of the earth are 
as nothing compared with him, and that there 
is none who can stay his hand or say, “What 
doest thou?’”’*° This last confession is almost 
a quotation from Deutero-Isaiah.“’ The de- 
cree of Darius the Gentile king to all nations, 
peoples, and tongues orders universal fear of 
the God of Daniel, for he is the living God, 
and his kingdom is forever. There is put into 
the mouth of this pagan king a hymn which 
well may have been sung in the Jewish church.” 
Besides emphasizing the world-wide recogni- 
tion of the Hebrew God, the stories in Daniel 
are veritable tales of the conversion of Gentile 
kings to the recognition of the uniqueness of 
God, his universal rule, and the authority of 
his kingdom. It is to me passing strange that 
commentators on Daniel could have missed 
one of the main points of Daniel Chs. 1-6, or 
could have thought that the spirit of these 
chapters could ever be reconciled with the 
particularism of Chs. 7-12, wherein the king- 
doms of the world are symbolized by sea mon- 
sters of chaos and darkness, with the new 
kingdom more strictly a kingdom of the Jews.” 
This universalism in First Daniel is quite 
consonant with the note often struck by the 
Apocalyptists.“ 

We have given an incomplete picture of 
universalism in the Old Testament, and have 
not attempted to evaluate its virtues or its 
limitations, nor to contrast it with the par- 
ticularistic ideologies of the postexilic period. 
A more complete account would have included 
discussion of the place of wisdom literature in 
Hebrew universalism. Rylaarsdam credits the 
sages for at least a part of the stimulus of 
postexilic universalism. He comments that by 
their return to religion, the sages helped to 
lift all of Hebrew religious thinking to an 
entirely new level, universalistic in outlook, 
as their discoveries in the natural realm and 
in the histories and cultures of all peoples were 
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incorporated into the national religious tradi- 
tion and assimilated by it; and while it is true 
that in the later wisdom movement wisdom 
was nationalized, it is also true that Jewish 
theology was universalized.” While we may 
be uncertain how large a role the wisdom 
literature played in stimulating theological 
universalism, the wisdom movement has large 
implications for our subject which we cannot 
investigate here. But even apart from the 
wisdom literature we have found a really 
considerable proportion of exilic and postexilic 
literature to be directly involved in our dis- 
cussion of theological universalism, i.e., Deu- 
tero-Isaiah, Zechariah, the Deuteronomist, 
Jonah, Ruth, Esther, the Chronicler, the biog- 
rapher of Jeremiah, the redactor of Ezekiel, 
the P and H sources in the Pentateuch, pas- 
sages in the Psalms, and oracles in First Isaiah, 
Trito-Isaiah, Micah, Zephaniah, etc. Ade- 
quate treatment of theological universalism 
in the postexilic Psalms would require a dis- 
cussion longer than this present study. 
Biblical theological universalism is  sig- 


nificant for both Jewish and Christian the- 


ology. Israel is still a witness of the one true 
God. Not so much by propaganda as by 
example it would teach the Gentile nations of 
the true God. Judaism today is not uncon- 
cerned with the theological beliefs of the 
Gentiles. The ultimate conversion of the 
Gentiles is still a tenet expressed often in the 
authorized prayer book. Israel today prays: 
“All nations whom thou hast made shall come 
and worship before thee, O Lord, and they 
shall glorify thy name,” and “‘Let all the in- 
habitants of the world perceive and know that 
unto thee every knee must bow and every 
tongue swear.”“° As President Morgenstern 
puts it, Israel is commissioned to transmit to 
all mankind the truth of the universal God, 
and Israel is ‘the priest people in a world- 
fellowship of faith.” It is a matter of more 
than passing interest that much of the recent 
discussion of this aspect of Old Testament 
religion has come from Jewish Biblical scholars. 

To Christianity theological universalism is 
even more central. The problem was a central 
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one in the early church, for there was no doubt 
about the universalistic implications of the 
teachings of Jesus. The Judaizers advocated 
something comparable to the proselytism 
which we have discussed above; one became a 
Christian by becoming incorporated into Ju- 
daism, accepting the obligations of the law and 
being circumcised. But the issue raised by 
Paul, which was before the Jerusalem coun- 
cil (see Galatians 2 and Acts 15), involved a 
broader universalism. It involved a complete 
break with national particularism. This is 
more in accord with some of the views of 
theological universalism discussed in the latter 
part of thisstudy, wherein something more than 
the proselytism of the legal codes seems to 
be involved, and wherein something more than 
legalistic Judaism seems to be in the back- 
ground. There is at least no suggestion in 
Deutero-Isaiah, in Is. 19:23-25, or in Zecha- 
riah 14, to take but a few examples, that the 
Gentile nations must become sons of Abraham 
by accepting the rite of circumcision. This 
was required of proselytes under the regula- 
tions in the legal code (see Ex. 12:48). But 
Old Testament religion even at its best found 
it difficult to escape completely from national- 
ism. This can clearly be seen even in Deutero- 
Isaiah and Zechariah. As Professor Craig 
writes: “‘Paul’s victory made it forever im- 
possible to identify Christianity with any 
nationalism or legalism.’** The New Testa- 
ment presents us with the culmination of Old 
Testament theological universalism. ‘There 
is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave 
nor free, there is neither male nor female; 
for you are all one in Christ Jesus.’’*° 

It is not the purpose of this study to point 
out the crucial import of theological uni- 
versalism for our age. Those interested in 
the ecumenical church movement of our time 
are seeking to propagate and implement this 
faith, realizing perhaps more than any one 
else today what it really means. The pub- 
lication of The Interseminary Series (New York, 
1946) signalizes this.*? Militant and aggres- 
sive action is needed to convert our generation 
to a belief in the God who is God of Jew and 
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Greek, and who demands of his people individ- 
ual and social behavior consonant with his 
will and nature. 
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This survey emphasizes, with an occasional 
exception, representative researches for the 
years 1946-1947. A variety of topical em- 
phases has been subordinated to a largely 
chronological organization. Almost no Ger- 
man works of signal importance have been 
available for abstracting. 

T. W. Manson, “Entry into Membership of 
the Early Church,” JTS 48 (Jan.—Apr., 1947), 
25-33. The Acts account of admission through 
reception of the spirit, imposition of hands, 
and baptism is related to the Pauline and 
Johannine conditions of entrance, as well as 
to literary evidences and the developing 


liturgical experience of the Eastern and 
Western Church. 
G. Quispel, “The Original Doctrine of 


Valentine,” VC 1 (Jan., 1947), 43-73. Critical 


introduction, reconstructed texts, and transla- 
tion with commentary. 

C. C. Richardson, “The Riddle of the 13th 
Canon of Ancyra,’”’ CH 16 (March, 1947), 
32-36. Textual clarifications, together with 
the identification of the “city presbyters”’ 
involved in the canon’s ordination issue. 

R. H. Bainton, “The Early Church and 
War,” HTR 39 (July, 1946), 189-212. Christ- 


ABBREVIATIONS. AHR: American Historical 
Review. CH: Church History. CHR: Catholic His- 
torical Review. Chr.: Christendom. E£r.: Erasmus. 
HJ: Hibbert Journal. HTR: Harvard Theological 
Review. JHI: Journal of the History of Ideas. 
JMH: Journal of Modern History. JR: Journal of 
Religion. JRT: Journal of Religion and Theology. 
JTS: Journal of Theological Studies. MH: Medi- 
evalia et Humanistica. MMAB: Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art Bulletin. RHE: Revue d’histoire ecclé- 
siastique. RL: Religion in Life. RUO: Revue de 
Puniversité d’Ottawa. Sp.: Speculum. TT: The- 
ology Today. VC: Vigiliae Christianae. 


ian abstention from, participation in, and 
evolving attitudes toward, military service 
during peace and war. Multiple factors and 
conflicting evidences freshly evaluated in 
terms of area groups, eras, theological issues, 
and social circumstances. 

R. M. Grant, “The Bible in the Ancient 
Church,” JR 26 (July, 1946), 190-202. Early 
Christian interpretation of scripture is ana- 
lyzed in terms of literalism, allegorization, 
the rule of faith, and the “prayer for under- 
standing.” This sharpens the church’s cur- 
rent need for an interpretation both historically 
meaningful and relevant to present life. 

W. B. Sedgwick, “The Origins of the Ser- 
mon,” HJ 45 (Jan., 1947), 158-164. Its 
ancestry traced back through the developed 
forms of the fourth century to satire, diatribe, 
and synagogue address. 

L. W. Jones (Tr.), An Introduction to Divine 
and Human Readings by Cassiodorus Senaton 
(Records of Civilization XL). New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1946. Transla- 
tion, with critical introduction and notes, of 
the Middle Ages’ “indispensable bibliographi- 
cal guide” and manual, the /nstitutiones. 

C. W. Jones, “Bede As Early Medieval 
Historian,” MH 4 (1946), 26-36. Typifying 
the historiography of his age in his functions 
as hagiographer, chronologist, and astronomer 
he was, nonetheless, truly phenomenal in his 
good sense, vital prose, love of sound scholar- 
ship, indefatigable labors, and “optimistic 
view of the world.” 

E. S. Duckett, Anglo-Saxon Saints and 
Scholars. New York: Macmillan Co., 1947. 
Interpretations of Aldhelm of Malmesbury, 
Wilfrid of York, Bede of Yarrow and Boniface 
of Devon set within the carefully reconstructed 
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social fabric of the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies. 

W. Levison, England and the Continent in 
the Eighth Century. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press, 1946. A work whose importance for 
cultural and ecclesiastical studies is attested 
by M. L. W. Laistner’s detailed review, Sp. 
21 (Oct., 1946), 525-528. 

O. G. Darlington, ““Gerbert, The Teacher,” 
AHR 52 (Apr., 1947), 456-476. The ground- 
ing in the classics and the ‘“‘teaching methods, 
devices, and results” of the great scholasticus 
later known as Pope Sylvester II. 

Ch. Dereine, S. J., “Vie commune, régle de 
Saint Augustin et chanoines réguliers au XI° 
siecle,” RHE 41 (1946), 365-406. The bur- 
geoning reform of the “canons regular,” so 
significant for medieval society and later 
Mendicant outgrowths. Here placed, through 


the arrangement and interpretation of perti- 
nent documents, in the corrected perspective 
of its developing relation to the Rule of St. 
Augustine and the versatile expressions of 


the “common life’. 

P. Rousset, Les origines et les caractéres de 
la premiére croisade. Neuchatel (Suisse), 1945. 
A documented study of the first crusade 
finding its character and origin not so much in 
“political, social, and military circumstances 
as in a certain condition of spirit, a mentality, 
a psychology, a spirituality”. 

E. Panofsky (Ed. & Tr.), Abbot Suger on 
the Abbey Church of St. Denis and Its Art 
Treasures. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1946. An introduction placing Suger 
and St. Denis in their historical setting; 
providing texts and translations, on opposite 
pages, of large portions of De Administratione, 
De Consecratione, and the Ordinatio; together 
with commentary and illustrations. 

C. E. Smith, “Innocent III, Defender of 
the Clergy,”” CHR 32 (Jan., 1947), 415-429. 
Vigorous protection measures that further 
reveal the character of the times and the 
caliber of the pontiff. 

Leclercq, J., Jean de Paris et Vecclésiologie 
du XIII* siécle. Paris: Aubier, 1942. The 
Latin text of the De potestate regia et papali 
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prefaced by an introduction stressing John’s 
nice balancing of spiritual and temporal powers 
in an age dedicated to unity. 

R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O. P., De Christo 
Salvatore: Commentarius in III*™ Partem 
Summae Theologicae Sancti Thomae. Roma: 
Casa Editrice Marietti, 1946. Roman Catho- 
lic soteriology documented to Thomistic 
thought and other ecclesiastical authorities 
throughout the ages; and related to historic 
conceptions of Christ and the Church sig- 
nificant also for modern Protestantism. 

G. M. Manser, O. P., Angewandtes 
Naturrecht (Thomistische Studien, III Band). 
Freiburg in der Schweiz: Paulusverlag, 1947. 
Such perennial problems as murder, capital 
punishment, self-defense, suicide, private 
property, family, and the state placed in 
historical relation to the church’s teachings 
and Thomas’ exposition of the natural law. 

R. P. Valentin-M. Breton, Saint Bona- 
venture: Oeuvres... Paris: Aubier, 1943. An 
authoritative resume of the Saint’s writings 
and doctrines followed by French translations 
includiiug, in whole or in part, La triple vie, 
L’itinéraire, L’arbre de vie and other works. 
Compare the first complete translation into 
any language of The Breviloquium by St. 
Bonaventure, Tr. by E. E. Nemmers from the 
Quaracchi ed. St. Louis: B. Herder, 1946. 

L. Mourin, Six sermons francais inédits de 
Jean Gerson... Paris: J. Vrin, 1946. The 
initial set in a series of critically edited, ver- 
nacular sermons that will make possible for 
the first time a fair evaluation of this versatile 
medieval preacher. 

R. C. Petry, ‘Emphasis on the Gospei and 
Christian Reform in Late Medieval Preach- 
ing,” CH 16 (June, 1947), 75-91. The so- 
cializing character of Biblical preaching 
illustrated through the reforming propensities 
of Grosseteste, the Mendicants, John Wyclif, 
Jean Gerson, and Nicholas of Cusa. 

L. Thorndike, ‘Dates in _ Intellectual 
History: The Fourteenth Century,” JHI/, 
Suppl. 1 (1945), 1-53. A trial sampling of 
chronological data validated in relation to 
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original documents and modern critical ap- 
paratus. 

G. P. Fedotov, The Russian Religious Mind. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1946. 
A contribution to the neglected historical 
problems of Russian spiritual life from pre- 
Christian times through the medieval period, 
with attention to ascetic ideals, eschatology, 
clerical ritualism, and lay religion. 

G. De Plinval et R. Pittet, Histoire illustrée 
de l’église (Tome I: Antiquité et moyen Gge). 
Paris: Editions Du Cerf, 1946. This popu- 
larization of Roman Catholic scholarship 
effects a unique welding of a text clearly 
written and judiciously documented with an 
even more eloquent story told through 
painting, architecture, sculpture, and illumi- 
nation. 

L. Halphen, Initiation aux études d’histoire 
du moyen age. 2nd Ed. Paris: Presses uni- 
versitaires de France, 1946. Useful, though 
brief, descriptions and evaluations of universal 
histories, reference works, source collections, 
edited texts, and guides to manuscript and 
archive resources; with orientation suggestions 
on research methodology. 

C. P. Farrar, and A. P. Evans, Bibliography 
of English Translations from Medieval Sources. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1946. 
Introduction and comprehensive coverage of 
virtually all known renderings. 

G. R. Coffman, “The Mediaeval Academy: 
Evaluation and Revaluation,” Sp. 22 (July, 
1947), 446-457. A fair appraisal, by one 
of its founders, of contributions made; and a 
challenging judgement that “the most notable 
gap in the activities of the Academy has to do 
with interpretation, in the wide range of 
philosophy as a whole and the essentially 
related field of theology.” 

S. H. Thomson (Ed.), Progress of Medieval 
and Renaissance Studies in the United States 
and Canada. Bulletin No. 19. Boulder, 
Colo.: University of Colorado, 1947. Active 


scholars and their publications since 1944; 
lists of current foreign publications; review- 
article on “American Studies in Medieval 
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Education ;” together with a report on doctoral 
dissertations completed and in process. 

H. Boehmer, Road to Reformation. Tr. by 
J. W. Doberstein and T. G. Tappert. Phila- 
delphia: The Muhlenberg Press, 1946. Der 
Junge Luther, chronicling developments to 
1521, is here translated into English for the 
first time, from the second German edition 
(1929)—minus all notes and references to 
subsequent literature such as were provided 
in the inaccessible third edition (1940). Sum- 
marizing Boehmer’s interpretation of Luther’s 
spiritual evolution is R. H. Bainton’s review- 
article in CH 16 (Sept., 1947), 167-176. 

F. Hildebrandt, Melanchthon: Alien or 
Ally?” Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1946. Melanchthon’s humanism was, para- 
doxically enough, both alien to, and allied 
with, Luther and the Reformation. His 
“concessions” or attempts to reconcile tra- 
dition, reason, law, power, and the “opposition 
party” with his friend Luther’s ‘sola fide’ are 
learnedly related to present issues. 

W. Pauck, “Martin Luther’s Faith,” RL 16 
(Winter, 1946-47), 3-11. Faith, agonizingly 
and confidently personalized, was for him the 
Holy Spirit’s work and the gift of God. 
Luther found his Sovereign accessible “in 
Christ and his word” as he prosecuted a 
mission wherein he “believed himself ‘more 
acted upon than acting.’ ” 

J. T. McNeill, “Natural Law in the Teaching 
of the Reformers,” JR 26 (July, 1946), 168- 
182. Luther, Melanchthon, Zwingli, Bullinger 
and Calvin actively affirmed this doctrine 
with certain modifications. Their application 
of its governing principles to specific situations 
in human society is discussed. 

P. L. Lehmann, “The Reformers’ Use of 
the Bible,” TT 3 (Oct., 1946), 328-344. A 
plea, born out of history, to join Luther and 
Calvin in Bible usage, not by way of “apper- 
ception”’, as children of the time, but in terms 
of “interpretation”, as sons of the frontier. 

F. H. Littell, “The Anabaptists and Chris- 
tian Tradition,” JRT 4 (Spring-Summer 
1947), 167-181. A utilization of newly a- 
vailable primary materials that involves a 
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revaluation of these maligned Reformation 
radicals in terms of their concern for the 
“restitution of the New Testament com- 
munity”. 

M. Gravier, Luther et Vopinion publique, 
essai sur la littérature satirique, et polemique 
en langue allemande pendant les années dé- 
cisives de la Réforme (1520-1530). Paris: 
Aubier, 1945 (?). With which compare A. H. 
Mayor, “Renaissance Pamphleteers: Savona- 
rola and Luther”, MMAB 6 (1947), 66-72. 
Together, these treatments show how history 
was made and ideas indelibly recorded in the 
public mind—whether by the popularizing 
of language, or by the transcendence of words 
with telling illustration, or through a combi- 
nation of both. 

W. S. Hudson, “Economic and Social 
Thought of Gerrard Winstanley: Was He a 
Seventeenth-Century Marxist?”, JMH 18 
(March, 1946), 1-21. Neither Marxist nor 
practical reformer, this colorful representative 
of left-wing Puritanism looked for divine 
intervention “ ‘by sudden miracle’ to establish 
the new order in society.” The disturbing 
social message of the “Digger” movement 
stems from his eschatological convictions. 

L. Schrade, “Bach: The Conflict Between 
the Sacred and the Secular,” JHI 7 (Apr., 
1946), 151-194. Bach’s religious vocation— 
his proclamation “to a time devoid of under- 
standing ‘the birth of the Church out of the 
spirit of music’ ”—historically oriented within 
the spiritual-cultural tensions of his age. 

F. L. Ganshof, “Histoire,” Er. 1 (1947), 
97-101. A review-article on G. M. Trevel- 
yan’s English Social History. A Survey 
of Six Centuries: Chaucer to Queen Victoria. 
New York: Longman’s Green & Co., 1944. 
The social milieu is put in perspective, after 
Trevelyan, in terms of literature and art, 
commerce and industry, country and town 
civilization, religious life and education—with 
man, in all his individual and social integrity, 
at the center. 

M. Spinka, “Berdyaev and Origen: A 
Comparison,” CH 16 (Mar., 1947), 3-21. A 
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contention, not for conscious dependence 
by Berdyaev upon Origen, but for the sharing 
“to a considerable degree (of) many essential 
tenets” by two unfettered thinkers, both 
loyal in the best sense to the Eastern Orthodox 
theological tradition. 

M. M. Knappen, “Allied Military Govern- 
ment Policy and the Religious Situation in 
Germany,” CH 16 (June, 1947), 92-103. 
Problems encountered in the three fold at- 
tempt to grant the German people freedom 
of religion, concede the German churches 
pre-Nazi governmental services, and prevent 
them from giving rise to an underground 
movement or Nazi propaganda. 

E. D. Myers, “The Soviet Challenge to 
Christianity,” TT 2 (Jan., 1946), 496-512. 
The necessity for self-examination, with an 
historical reference, on the part of Christians 
and organized churches as this involves belief 
and action in the crucial areas of social, eco- 
nomic, and political life; areas in which Chris- 
tianity and Western culture have so often 
matched Soviet vigor with their own inepti- 
tude. 

K. S. Latourette, “Christianity in the World 
Scene: A Decade in Perspective,” Chr. 12 
(Spring, 1947), 141-152. A_ mission-histo- 
rian’s salute to the Ecumenical Movement 
and to the resilience of the Christian faith, 
mounting amid the death-throes of old cul- 
tures, West and East. 

J. V. M. Pollet, O. P., “L’anglicanisme 
libéral et le mouvement oecuménique,”’ RUO 
17 (Juil.-Sept., 1947), *133-*168. A sharp 
critique of Anglican ecclesiology and its 
unitive propensities, involving an_ historical 
and dogmatic presentation of Protestant 
“ecumenicism” in disadvantageous contrast 
with Roman “catholicism”’. 

J. H. Nichols, Primer for Protestants. New 
York: Association Press, 1947. A clear, non- 
technical presentation, based on research 
scholarship, that relates the spiritual heritage 
and living issues of Protestantism to every 
stage of the church’s history from Jesus to 
the present. 
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American Overture: Jewish Rights in Colonial 
Times. ByAbram Vossen Goodman. Phil- 
adelphia: Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1947. xiv + 265. $3.00. 

Here is a piece of useful research on the civil 
status of Jews in the thirteen colonies. Such 
an objective study is particularly timely. 
Though made by a Jewish rabbi there are few 
instances of special pleading. The copious 
footnotes and the twenty-two pages of bibli- 
ography are visual evidence of careful and 
scholarly work. Many of the facts brought 
to the reader’s attention are new and no pains 
have been spared in presenting the total 
picture of the place occupied by Jews in each 
of the colonies. The Colonial Records of each 
of the colonies constitute the principal source 
for the study. 


The American Churches: An Interpretation. 
By William Warren Sweet. London: The 
Epworth Press, 1947. VII + 77 pages. 
5s. 

This is an attempt to explain the religious 
situation in the United States to a British 
public and consists of lectures given before 
the British Methodist Conference in London 
in 1946. The lectures were delivered under 
the Beckly Trust which calls for an annual 
lecture upon the Christian attitude toward 
social, industrial, economic and international 
affairs. The book contains seven brief chap- 
ters, among the titles being, Left-wing Pro- 
testantism triumphs in Colonial America; 
Religion in the Winning of the West; Activism 
in the American Tradition. An American 
edition is now in the press, and will soon ap- 
pear under the imprint of the Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 


Church Union Efforts of the Reformed Church 
in the United States to 1934. By Donald H. 


Yoder (Typed Ph.D. Thesis, University of 
Chicago, 1947) 310 pages, Bibliography, pp. 
301-310. 

This a detailed and careful study of the his- 
torical background of the Reformed Church’s 
interest in Christian unity. The first three 
chapters deal with the unsuccessful attempts 
at union with the Lutherans, (1817-1837), 
with the Dutch Reformed Church, (1838- 
1920), and with the Presbyterians, (1908- 
1923). Chapter IV is concerned with the 
background, plans for and consummation of the 
merger in 1934 of the Reformed Church with 
the Evangelical Synod of North America. 
To round out the picture of the Reformed 
Church’s relations with the other churches of 
America and the world, two other chapters 
were added. One deals with ‘Interdenomina- 
tional Coéperation and Federation in the 
United States,’ treating relations with Interde- 
nominational benevolent and missionary socie- 
ties in the 19th Century, and the Federal 
Council in the 10th; the second with the ‘Re- 
formed Church and World Christianity,’ which 
deals with the correspondence with the 
Reformed Churches of Europe, and participa- 
tion in the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches, the Ecumenical Conferences of the 
20th Century and concluding with the forma- 
tion of the World Council. A concluding 
chapter analyzes the forces responsible for this 
continuing Reformed ecumenical drive. The 
author holds that the three most significant 
factors accounting for this long continued 
ecumenical interest are doctrinal irenicism, 
historical mindedness, and churchliness. No 
church in America has had such a long and 
continuing concern for Christian unity as has 
the Reformed Church. It is hoped that this 
careful and useful study will soon find a 
publisher. 
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Society and Religion 


Religion and Society. By S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. 
242 pages. $3.50. 


The great Indian philosopher, Radhakrish- 
nan, has an international, universal mind that 
rises above all provincialism. He is a Hindu 
who does credit to Hinduism by his objectivity 
and breadth. 

The work before us is, in a sense, a “war 
baby.” It is based on the Kamala Lectures 
delivered in the University of Calcutta in 
December 1942, and reflects the time when 
Russia was our ally and there was more 
optimism for the immediate future than now 
obtains. Radhakrishnan says: “After the de- 
feat of Germany and Japan, Russia will be in 
a powerful position, and the safety of the 
world requires an alliance in peace of America, 
Russia, and Great Britain for the welfare, not 
the domination, of the world.” In _ these 
sound words there is an undertone of hope 
which must be regained today. 

The dominant theme of the book is social 
and ethical. The mystical, and even the 
metaphysical, elsewhere so dear to the author, 
are there, but recede into the background. 
The general emphasis is that which any 
Christian liberal democrat would heartily 
appreve. In fact, the book is a tonic for those 
who fear that democracy is solely in the hands 
of America, and may fail. To illustrate the 
frankness of Radhakrishnan’s thought, let the 
reader consider his words about nationalism, 
at a time when his own country was about to 
become a free nation. ‘‘Nationalism,” he 
writes, “‘is not a ‘natural’ instinct. It is an 
acquired, artificial emotion. A kind of mis- 
education to which we are subjected from our 
nurseries makes us victims of a nationalist 
‘passion.’”’ But he shares Toynbee’s faith 
in “the forward thrust of human hope and 
will,” which must be based on “‘a spiritual 


revival,’ not on Marxist materialism. This 
must rest not on dogmas, which divide us (as 
Dr. E. Stanley Jones also says), but on ‘“‘the 
religious life of prayer and contemplation.” 
He insists that Hinduism “is not bound up 
with a creed or a book” (a rather remarkable 
attitude toward the Vedas!), ‘‘but is persistent 
search for truth on the basis of a continuously 
renewed experience.” This last phrase brings 
together Hindus, Methodists, members of the 
Church of the Nazarene, Friends, and John 
Dewey. 

On this basis society is built. ‘The invio- 
lable sanctity of the human soul is the sole 
justification for the State.” On this basis, 
also, he attacks racial discrimination, including 
that against Negroes in the U.S. He praises 
Russia’s freedom from race prejudice. He 
shows that many of the spiritual values of 
democracy are to be found in Hinduism, al- 
though he admits that now “the temples 
present an air of dull acquiescence and tedious 
routine,” and he declares that ‘‘we have to get 
rid of the innumerable castes and outcastes.’’ 

He discusses the Hindu view of woman, 
emphasizing the ideal factors and the sacred- 
ness of sex, although without full realism. 
However, his chapter is historically most 
informing. He advocates birth control, espe- 
cially for the poorer classes. 

In the final chapter, the author struggles 
with the ethics of war in the light of the prin- 
ciple of non-violence and the life and teachings 
of Gandhi. His conclusions run as follows: 
“As a policy for a nation, non-violent non- 
co-operation is justifiable only if we are fairly 
certain that the nation is really prepared to 
act on such a policy. But the few who not 
only talk of peace and think of it, but will it 
with all their souls, when faced by a crisis, 
would prefer the four walls of a cell to a tent 
on the battlefield, would be prepared to stand 
against a wall to be spat upon, to be stoned, 
tobeshot. If weare not ready for non-violent 
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resistance, it is better to resist wrongs by 
violence than not to resist at all...” This 
is Gandhi’s view, and Radhakrishnan’s. 

No thoughtful person can read Religion and 
Society without being deeply stirred. It con- 
tains some mistakes, such as the old error 
that Hegel “identified the existing Prussian 
State with the kingdom of God.” But it is 
full of meat for every student of philosophy, 
of social ethics, and of the history of religion. 

EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 

Boston University 


Society, Culture, and Personality: Their Struc- 
ture and Dynamics. A System of General 
Sociology. By Pitrrmm A. Sorokin. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. xiv + 
742 pages. $5.00. 


If you can have only one sociology book, 
this is the one. With its publication and 
translation into several languages it becomes 
the definitive statement of general sociology 
in our time, comparable to the works of Comte 
and Spencer in their time. There can be no 
doubt that Sorokin is master of his field. His 
thorough acquaintance with the literature in 
many languages, his vast array of concrete 
facts, his rigorous criticism of sociological 
theories, his clarifying integration of all these 
data into a comprehensive system present in 
this volume a magnum opus. It may not 
explode at once into a popular best seller, for 
it is not light reading nor readily condensable 
into abstracts and epigrams, but the weight 
of its scholarship will appeal to scholars in 
many fields, and it will be read when most of 
its contemporary books are forgotten. 

A great work does not spring full-orbed from 
an author’s brow. This represents a lifetime 
of unceasing labor, and restates positions taken 
in the earlier writings of Sorokin. The sig- 
nificance of this volume is to bring the many 
labors into one sociological system. As a 
system builder Sorokin abhors hasty generali- 
zations as nature abhors a vacuum. He first 
gathers the data by empirical and statistical 
studies. Next he criticizes extant theories in 
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face of the evidence. Finally he integrates 
the whole into a coherent system. In so doing 
the pages are crowded almost to the point of 
confusion with many details, many hyphenated 
words and many qualifications. But confusion 
is laid to rest as these massive details reach 
orderly perspective. 

Of special interest to ethical and religious 
thinkers will be (1) the central place given to 
norms and values in a descriptive science; 
(2) the desperate need of our sensate culture 
for ideational or spiritual values; (3) the 
balanced consideration of social structure and 
dynamics; (4) the enrichment of culture and 
unification of society by meanings and pur- 
poses; (5) the causal analysis of the creation, 
growth and decline of social systems; (6) the 
creative social effect of persons with ideas plus 
behavior; (7) the contribution of religion to 
growing, surviving culture; (8) the need of 
persons for co-operative community life; and 
the inevitable interrelationship of society, 
culture and personality. 

Pau E. JOHNSON 

Boston University 


Science, Philosophy and Religion 


Approaches to Group Understanding. Edited 
by Lyman Bryson, Louis FINKELSTEIN, 
R. M. MaclIver. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1947. xxv + 858 pages. $5.00. 


This volume contains the papers prepared 
for the sixth meeting of the Conference on 
Science, Philosophy and Religion in Their 
Relation to the Democratic Way of Life. 
Though this conference session was held late 
in August, 1945, the publication of these 
papers was delayed by technical difficulties 
until 1947. 

There are sixty-seven papers by as many 
different people, all of them being focused 
upon some aspect of the conference theme, 
“Building Bridges for Cultural Understand- 
ing.” The fields of specialization dealt with 
by the papers are quite diverse, samples 
being agriculture, law, economics, poetry, 
advertising, thermodynamics, mathematics, 
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philosophy, religion, anthropology, etc. Unity 
is given to the collection by their concentration 
upon the same central concern and also by 
the arrangement of papers into six areas: 
“Education,” “Economics and Government,” 
“Letters, Art and Music,” ‘Natural and 
Social Sciences,” “Philosophy,” and ‘Re- 
ligion.” (This grouping is indicated in the 
Conference Program which is included in the 
back of the book. Its incorporation into the 
Table of Contents would have been an asset.) 

An interesting feature of this volume is the 
inclusion of the comments upon the papers 
made by other conference members. Their 
comments are inserted as footnotes at the 
points in the papers where they are relevant. 
The extra work of editing thus necessitated 
was time well spent; the comments are worth 
reading. 

Though the theme of the volume was for- 
mulated and the papers constituting it were 
assigned before the conclusion of the recent 
war, the problem dealt with has lost none of 
its urgency. Indeed, succeeding events have 
frighteningly revealed that the task of com- 
munication and understanding across cultural 
barriers is far more difficult when there is no 
longer the unifying influence of the struggle 
to survive the attacks of a common visible 
enemy. And the papers are still relevant 
because for the most part they have not been 
limited to a treatment of some particular 
situation which would change with the passage 
of a few months or years. 

One question which runs through all the 
papers either by implication or by direct 
reference is that of whether the resolution of 
the problems which grow out of cultural 
differences should be sought in “agreeing to 
differ” or in “finding agreement.” Early in 
the volume Louis Katsoff, though disavowing 
any desire to make everyone believe in a given 
creed, insists upon the desirability of some 
kind of basic “universal agreement.” Philos- 
ophy, he believes, is the discipline for the 
attaining of such a goal, for, he explains, 
philosophy is “not merely a bridge between 
cultural differences; it is likewise the tie that 
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binds them into an intelligible whole” (p. 28). 
In a penetrating discussion of “Culture Theory 
and the Problem of Cultural Crises,” David 
Bidney similarly seeks a “synthesis of ideas 
which will obviate existing strife while retain- 
ing the basic insights of the diverse cultural 
contributions” (p. 573), and he proposes as 
the pattern for such a synthesis a “polar con- 
cept of the relation of nature and culture” 
(p. 564). A somewhat different emphasis is 
found in A. E. Murphy’s excellent paper on 
“Reason and the Conflict of Philosophies” 
wherein he takes the position that “we must 
learn to treat as relative, as matters on which 
men may legitimately differ, those divergencies 
in philosophical standpoint which determine 
our current ‘isms’ and faiths” (p. 648). 
Prof. Murphy does go on, however, to suggest 
that in the future we may find ways of agreeing 
on these ultimate philosophical positions. 

Such references to a single problem and to 
a few papers should not lead one to think that 
they in any sense represent the scope of the 
entire volume. The range of topics discussed 
and the varying points of view expressed are 
too extensive for a review of the book to even 
suggest. 

What is the importance of the book as a 
whole? The answer to this question depends 
upon what one expects from the book. If the 
leader is looking for a quick solution to our 
immediate problems of achieving under- 
standing among differing cultures, he will be 
disappointed. But if he is seeking for sug- 
gestions which can guide him both in analyzing 
the nature and extent of the problem of cul- 
tural differences and also in understanding the 
kind of foundations upon which group under- 
standing can slowly and toilsomely be built, 
he will find that many of the papers in this 
volume will be highly suggestive. 

WILLIAM F. QUILLIAN, JR. 

Ohio Wesleyan University 


Christian Ethics 


Christianity and Property. Edited by JosePu 
F. FLetcHer. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1947, 221 pages. $2.50. 
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Eight writers have contributed to this study 
of the concept of property in successive periods 
of the Hebraic-Christian religious develop- 
ment. The first two deal with the concept in 
the Bible. The next two follow it through the 
early church and the middle ages. The fifth 
and sixth present it as set forth by the reform- 
ers Calvin and Luther and in the Anglican 
communion from the Reformation to the pres- 
ent. The seventh analyzes the “theology”’ 
underlying modern capitalism; and in the con- 
cluding chapter, “‘A Theological Perspective,” 
the Editor gives his own view as to the Chris- 
tian way of envisaging property today. 

These studies did not arise out of corporate 
discussion, but were written by the several 
authors working alone, the results being pooled 
in the second annual conference on Christian 
Social Teachings at the Episcopal Theological 
School in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in No- 
vember, 1945. In spite of changes introduced 
by the editor and the authors themselves, 
there remains necessarily a certain lack of 
integration in the book as a whole. All the 
more impressive, therefore, is the substantial 
unity of outlook displayed. Throughout the 
book runs the consistent view, derived from 
the Old Testament, that all property rights 
are held from God, the creator and owner of 
the world, and that they cannot therefore be 
absolute; that further, possession of property 
should be limited to actual use; that it brings 
with it responsibility to employ it for the 
benefit of the community and to share its sur- 
plus with the needy, as an act of justice, not 
of charity; that the right to hold property is 
not a postulate of natural law, but the result 
of social arrangement which may at any time 
be altered. 

A sharp distinction is made between two 
kinds of property: consumers’ goods, and 
capital, or producers’ goods. Since the former 
must be consumed by individuals they should 
be distributed as private property. It is in 
connection with the latter that the question 
of social or private ownership arises. Does 
the Christian ethic favor capitalism or social- 


ism? The answer of this volume is, socialism. 
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This view, as is natural, stands out most 
clearly in the last two chapters. In “The 
Significance of Capitalism,” Mr. Kean gives a 
searching analysis of what he maintains is the 
“religion” of capitalism. Like all religions, 
it has an anthropology, a cosmology, and an 
ethic. Its anthropology is based upon the 
premise that man’s “acquisitive instincts are 
the primary clues to his whole nature.” Its 
cosmology holds to ‘‘the primacy of economic 
law as the basic interpretive principle of the 
universe.” Its ethic makes “enlightened self- 
interest” and “economic value” determinative. 
This religion of capitalism fails in the test 
which must be applied to any religion: it does 
not help those who accept it to understand the 
times in which they are living, for ‘“men were 
never more completely at sea as to the meaning 
of what they were doing and what was happen- 
ing” than from 1918 to 1945; and it has not 
resulted “in a Western culture with creative 
ability to meet the new facts of increasing 
technology, collectivization of wealth and 
power, and international alignments.” Dr. 
Fletcher, contemplating the swallowing up of 
small business and individual enterprise by 
vast corporations upon which it has proved 
harder to enforce risk, use, and possession as 
the conditions of ownership, thinks that the 
way out is not a return to capital equipment 
on the individual scale (which would be to 
turn back the clock), but an advance in 
socialization till the “corporation” is expanded 
to include the whole community, of labor, 
management, and consumer. This, he be- 
lieves, ‘“‘is the issue to be settled in our day.” 

But the same view is led up to in the earlier 
partsofthe book. Father Smyth, for example, 
points out that in the mediaeval church the 
monasteries, based on the communal possession 
of goods, were recognized and approved by 
the official church. It was not until the 
attempt was made by some to extend this 
principle into ordinary life that the Church 
was roused to cruel opposition. It main- 
tained that any such extension was impossible 
because of the corruption of human nature 
through the fall. It simply would not work. 
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This gloomy view of human nature is taken 
implicitly by the Roman Catholic Church 
today. Hence its teaching as to the necessity 
of private property. Since it makes no dis- 
tinction between producers’ and consumers’ 
goods, it includes the former in its concept of 
property. Father Smyth challenges this 
gloomy view, and points out that the Christian 
tradition regarding property holds open the 
door to socialization. He believes that under 
new conditions human nature, even if still 
dominated by self-interest, will make sociali- 
zation work well. 

The contributors to this volume know their 
fields and for the most part write clearly. 
They have produced an important and chal- 
lenging book on a subject that demands new 
scrutiny by Christians. 

FLEMING JAMES 

North Haven, Conn. 


History 


The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man. 
By H. and H. A. FRANKFORT, JOHN A. 


WiLson, THORKILD JACOBSEN, and WIL- 
tiAM A. Irwin. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press. vii + 401 pages, 1946. 
$4.00. 


This is a book about which it is easy to be 
enthusiastic. It is a codperative work, for 
it covers such a broad field that no single 
writer could do it justice. It is a work of 
synthesis of just the type which is needed now. 
Here is no dry chronicle of events, battles, 
and dates, but a vivid discussion of the ways 
of thinking and the thought of ancient man 
in Egypt, Mesopotamia and Palestine. It 
sets forth the concepts by which ancient man 
viewed the world about him, the gods (or God) 
above him, and the values which make for the 
good life. 

The authors view the thought of ancient 
man as being primarily cast in the mold of 
myth. The first chapter, by the Frankforts, is 
an interesting discussion of the nature of myth. 
“Myth is a form of poetry which transcends 
poetry in that it proclaims a truth; a form of 
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reasoning which transcends reasoning in that 
it wants to bring about the truth it proclaims; 
a form of action, of ritual behavior, which does 
not find its fulfilment in the act but must pro- 
claim and elaborate a poetic form of truth.” 
(p. 8) The principal characteristic of mytho- 
poeic thought is its lack of sharpness in dis- 
tinctions found in scientific thought, for 
example, between dreams and ordinary vision, 
the living and the dead, the symbol and the 
symbolized, points in space and time, and 
animals and man. 

In succeeding chapters Egypt is treated by 
John A. Wilson, Mesopotamia by Thorkild 
Jacobsen, and the Hebrews by William A. 
Irwin. No brief review can do justice to these 
chapters. In the opinion of this reviewer, 
those by Jacobsen are the most brilliant, but 
all are of value. 

The final chapter, again by the Frankforts, 
treats the emancipation of thought from myth 
which occurred among the Greeks in the sixth 
century B.C. For readers of this Journal the 
opinion of the authors on the differences be- 
tween Hebrew thought and that of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia should be of much interest. 
Among other things they say: ‘assimilation 
was not characteristic for Hebrew thought 
... the overwhelming impression left by [the 
Old Testament] is one, not of derivation, but 
of originality....The dominant tenet of 
Hebrew thought is the absolute transcendence 
of God.... Nowhere else do we meet this 
fanatical devaluation of the phenomena of 
nature and the achievements of man: art, 
virtue. social order—in view of the unique 
significance of the divine. ... Nowhere in the 
literature of Egypt or Babylonia do we meet 
the loneliness of the biblical figures, astonish- 
ingly real in their mixture of ugliness and 
beauty, pride and contrition, achievement and 
failure. ... We find single men in terrible isola- 
tion facing a transcendert God’. All of this 
is important witness to the uniqueness of the 
Hebrew revelation. It points up the necessity 
for doing more than studying the ancient Near 
East and comparing the Hebrew culture with 
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other cultures; we must know the Old Testa- 
ment in and for itself. 

One or two criticisms may be suggested for 
the viewpoint of the book asa whole. To this 
reviewer it seems strange to speak of the 
“myth of the Will of God.” The Hebrew con- 
ception of the Will of God seems far removed 
from the mythopoeic thought of the sur- 
rounding countries. On the other hand, one 
may question the implication of the authors 
that philosophical or theological thought 
should be completely emancipated from myth. 
It is doubtful whether this was really done in 
Greek thought. But is it not true, as Rein- 
hold Niebuhr and other modern theologians 
affirm, that some of the deepest aspects of 
reality can be better expressed in terms of 
myth than in abstract reasoning? We should 
distinguish between primitive myth and per- 
manent myth, or the transient and temporary 
elements of mythology and the lasting ele- 
ments. In the Old Testament the myths of 
creation and of the fall of man are far more 
profound than abstract statements can be. 


Religion needs myth, but its myths must be 
true. 

This book is not always easy reading, but 
it will be very rewarding for every Bible 
teacher who has the patience to read it 
carefully. 


J. Hyatr 
School of Religion, 
Vanderbilt University. 


The Medieval Manichee: A Study of the Chris- 
tian Dualist Heresy. By STEVEN RUNCIMAN. 
Cambridge, at the University Press; New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1947. x + 212 
pages. $4.50. 


In this volume Runciman has “attempted 
to trace the history of the dualist tradition in 
Christianity from its Gnostic beginnings to its 
final florescence in the later Middle Ages. 
Theologically speaking the title which [the 
author has] given to the book is unjustifiable; 
for Christian dualism and Manichaeism were 
two distinct and separate religions. But to 
the ordinary medieval churchman, in the East 
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as in the West, all dualists were Manichaean; 
and [he has] used a name that they would have 
found intelligible and natural.” Few will dis- 
pute the convenience, if not the accuracy, of 
the label to comprehend that vast and motley 
procession of heretics which seemed to march 
out of the southern Caucasus and follow the 
great mountain ranges westward through 
Anatolia, the Balkans, Lombardy, Provence 
and Languedoc until like the lemmings they 
ended in the sea. Being equipped not merely 
with the conventional tongues but likewise 
with Armenian, Bulgarian and Serbian, Run- 
ciman is well fitted to study the documents of 
this intricately subdivided movement. For 
many years to come, scholars concerned with 
Gnostics, Marcionits, Montanists, Messalians, 
Borborites, Paulicians, Thonraki, Bogomils, 
Patarenes or Cathars, will turn to this work 
with profit. 

But if Runciman’s learning is great, it is 
capricious. He uses extensively Conybeare’s 
Key of Truth, and fully recognizes the almost 
uniformly faulty conclusions of that great 
scholar, yet neglects in his list of sources 
another relevant document edited by Cony- 
beare: “A Hitherto Unpublished Treatise 
against the Italian Manichaeans” in The 
American Journal of Theology, (1899). He 
cites Gustav Fliigel’s Mani (Leipzig, 1862) yet 
does not list among his “Oriental Sources” 
the Fihrist of An-Nadim from which Fliigel 
drew much of his material. Indeed it is im- 
possible to discover what criterion has been 
used for the inclusion or exclusion of sources. 
For example, of St. Augustine’s several trea- 
tises against the Manichees, only Contra 
Faustum is listed. 

One may regret also that in a work of such 
sweep, the author contents himself with trac- 
ing the Gnostic tradition as an entity, without 
venturing into the equally fascinating discus- 
sion of the influence of that tradition upon 
western civilization as a whole. The efforts of 
the late Ernesto Buonaiuti to show how St. 
Augustine’s theology, and consequently that of 
the Latin Church, is permeated by Manichee 
elements, are at least worthy of mention. 
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Lucie Varga’s extraordinary article, ‘Peire 
Cardinal etait-il heretique?” in Revue d’histoire 
des religions (1938), which tries to use a trou- 
badour’s poem to settle a moot point of Cathar 
theology, and the insistence of Denis de Rouge- 
mont, Love in the Western World (New York, 
1940) that our whole tradition of romantic love 
stems from religious dualism through the 
Provengal poets, are too provocative to be 
neglected. Again, Runciman has taken too 
seriously Miss Murray’s defective Witchcraft 
in Western Europe (Oxford, 1921), and conse- 
quently brushes aside too cavalierly the sugges- 
tion that the ritual Satanism of the Renais- 
sance was the final stage of the decay of 
Gnosticism. Finally, the author has not 
grasped adequately the desperation to which 
the dualists had reduced the papacy at the 
supposed zenith of its power, c. 1200. Bosnia 
and Languedoc seemed lost to the Church. 
Contrary to Runciman’s view (p. 128), all of 
northern Italy seemed headed in the same 
direction: in the papal state itself Orvieto was 
completely dominated by Cathars, and to the 
north they were swarming. A glance at the 
map shows a papacy in peril of being crushed 
between Islam on the south and a solid band 
of Catharism in the north, separating Rome 
from the more orthodox regions above the 
Alps and the Loire. Innocent III met the 
threat not merely with Dominican persuasion 
but with sword and stake. Organized dualism 
was extirpated, but Christianity paid toll of 
another sort. 
Lynn WHITE, JR. 
Mills College 


A Study of History. By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 
Abridgement of Volumes I-VI by D. C. 
Somervell. New York & London: Oxford 
University Press, 1947. xiii + 617 pages. 
$5.00. 


Since this book has already been very 
widely reviewed in other periodicals, a survey 
of its contents need not here be repeated. 
Nor do its virtues of great learning and im- 
agination need rehearsing, since they too have 
been sufficiently acclaimed. What I shall 
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add here are a few words of criticism in regard 
to what I would note as Professor Toynbee’s 
shortcomings. 

Chief of these, I would say, is that Toynbee, 
despite his open favoritism for Western Chris- 
tian Society and his frequent use of history to 
enforce texts from the New Testament, is 
nevertheless somewhat too much of a ration- 
alist in his handling of Christian history. 
In Christian civilizations he sees often certain 
differences from other civilizations, but never 
quite sufficiently Christianity’s uniqueness. 
The absolute distinctiveness of Christian 
myth is blurred over. We find him placing 
the mythology of Genesis or Job side by side 
with that of Goethe’s Faust, Euripides’ Hip- 
polytus, and Scandanavian saga—and attempt- 
ing to derive therefrom a common-denominator 
mythology which will be as it were the general 
clue and universal explanation of all civiliza- 
tions. It is hardly surprising that what 
emerges from this is a restatement of the 
Chinese philosophy of Yin and Yang, or as 
Toynbee calls it, the rhythm of Challenge and 
Response. Surely one of the curiosities of 
Western culture is that so many of its intellec- 
tuals, from Goldsmith to I. A. Richards, have 
turned to China for their ‘perennial philosophy.’ 
That Toynbee too shares this penchant can 
only be explained as the natural result of his 
historical method, which proceeds as if the 
twenty-one civilizations he examines were all 
of the same order, their history moving at 
comparable levels, and hence their various 
stages falling within common categories. 
Perhaps the historian escapes his immediate 
environment and rises to the outlook of a 
citizen-of-the-world by this procedure; but he 
does so at the price of denying any real im- 
portance to the Christian calendar with its 
notions of B.C. and A.D. 

Such a historian must also, incidentally, 
read into Genesis a theology of very dubious 
orthodoxy. For how many Christians will 
accept Toynbee’s interpretation that the Fall 
is a combat between Yahweh and the Serpent, 
that the Devil is an ‘outside’ power intruding 
on God’s ‘perfect’ universe, and that this 
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Devil’s intervention accomplishes a transition 
for which God has been yearning, since it 
furnishes God an opportunity to ‘re-create’ 
the world? Toynbee is far too happy about 
the Fall. He also elsewhere misinterprets as 
sheer determinism the doctrine of Original 
Sin, and misinterprets martyrdom as “psy- 
chologically more than half a suicide.” Toyn- 
bee’s errors arise, like those of so many cultural 
anthropologists, from attempting to compare 
concepts and acts between civilizations that 
are not strictly comparable, since their first 
principles place them in a different order. 

Another important theme of Toynbee’s 
which a Christian would have to question is his 
theory of mimesis. According to Toynbee, 
mimesis is sheer drill, mechanical and un- 
creative. It is never performed by the per- 
former on his own initiative; and being mere 
response to a suggestion from outside, it is not 
self-determined action. Rather, it is simply a 
necessary drill by which a creative minority 
of leaders secures from the unthinking masses 
a measure of adaptation of the leaders’ own 


‘advanced’ stage of life and understanding. 
According to this theory, a civilization ‘ad- 
vances’ when a few leaders are endowed with 
a Promethean élan vital and successfully carry 
the rank and file with them by the social 


mechanics of mimesis. It is to be noted that 
such a view makes salvation depend on genius 
or the superman, aided by technique, and thus 
goes directly contrary to the Christian doctrine 
that salvation is ‘by faith alone,’ in which 
every member of a society may share. One 
can not help but wonder whether Mr. Toyn- 
bee has ever witnessed either an old-fashioned 
revival meeting or a new-fashioned jitterbug 
dance. If he were to do so, he would discover 
certainly how creative and genuinely un- 
mechanical the mimesis of the common man 
can be. He might also have cause for fruitful 
reflection on Aristotle’s well-known theory 
that mimesis is the essence of poetry, hence 
anything but mechanical. Toynbee’s own 
present theory, by contradistinction, seems to 
imply a Platonic outlook—as well as a broadly 
classical view of the nature of society. Society 
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is defined by him as ‘‘the common ground be- 
tween the respective fields of action of a 
number of individual souls.” There is lacking 
here even a suggestion of St. Augustine’s view 
that a society is a community of persons 
united by a common love. 


Roy W. BATTENHOUSE 


Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Theology and Religion 


Seeds of Redemption. By BERNARD E. ME- 
LAND. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1947, ix + 162 pages. $2.50. 


It is a good thing that the quality of sensi- 
tive outreach evident in every page of this book 
is finding expression in American religious life, 
and especially in a philosophic-religious per- 
spective which has prided itself on being ‘‘sci- 
entific.” The main idea pervading these 
poetic chapters is that the most trustworthy 
activity in the universe is not brute strength, 
but a creative agency which, sensitive to what 
can be good in the developing structure of 
things and in man, does not crudely force but 
graciously invites the potentialities of goodness 
to become actual. Only as human beings, at 
their level of cosmic emergence, codperate in 
the creative development of a community of 
goodness and beauty can human existence have 
profound stature and find redemption from the 
shortsighted self-confidence of scientism, lib- 
eralism, moralism, and socialism. Professor 
Meland is not renouncing reason or science; 
he is pleading that there be “‘an orientation of 
thought that will awaken in us, not only under- 
standing of the course we set out to clarify, but 
realization that what we do not understand is 
also compelling and sobering” (p.48). Reality 
is more intimate to us in the sensitive reaches 
of the ‘appreciative consciousness.”’ For Pro- 
fessor Meland reason needs not so much the 
guidance of faith as the penetration of the 
creative imagination. 

A significant contention in this book is de- 
veloped in connection with “‘the elemental con- 
dition of tragedy in life.’ Every person, as 
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Professor Meland sees it, must face the “‘possi- 
bility that the enterprise of value may involve 
one’s own dissolution ultimately.” Yet he 
must resolutely maintain ‘the praise of life in 
a creative commitment to evident good, how- 
ever meagerly it manifests this creative work- 
ing” (p. 87). In this situation, the person 
must not find redemption by appeal to personal 
immortality or to any other “egoistic in- 
trusions.” Rather must he realize that ‘“re- 
demption is not release from the predicament 
of the unfulfilled life, but release from the 
cry of redemption that seeks self-fulfillment in 
the sense in which that is ordinarily under- 
stood” (p. 91). 

In comment, one wonders whether such a 
“maturing of the human psyche, transforming 
it into a yearning to be at one... with the 
Source of one’s created being” (p. 91), does 
solve the problem. It certainly remains anom- 
alous that a universe which builds a community 
of value in and through the creative inter- 
action of individuals should, at the critical 
juncture, carry on their values, assimilate every 
single purpose, but not the purposers! Why 
one should be considered more mature spiritu- 
ally to approve such a fate is hard to see. 
What value is lost to the universe if the human 
plea is not simply egoistic self-preservation but 
the preservation of the kind of persons who 
can continue to worship and participate in 
the weaving of value forever and ever? 

Peter A. BERTOCCI 

Boston University 


Man as Sinner in Contemporary American 
Realistic Theology. By Mary FRANCES 
THELEN. New York: Kings Crown Press, 
1946. xii + 223 pages. $2.75. 


The most recent major shift in the currents 
of religious thought is that from the Pelagian- 
ism of theological liberalism to the new Augus- 
tinianism of the “realistic” theology. Dr. 
Thelen clearly justifies her thesis that the water- 
shed which divides these two streams is not 
that of methodology, epistemology, nor even 
Christology, although these are involved. 
The point of division is anthropology. The 
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cardinal point of orientation of realistic theol- 
ogy is thus the doctrine of man. And despite 
important differences in other matters, the 
representative theologians studied here (Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, W. M. Horton, R. L. Calhoun, 
J. C. Bennett, and R. Richard Niebuhr) agree 
that the heart of the theological problem is 
that man isa sinner inevitably and perpetually. 

Genetically, the author sees this important 
change as the result of the convergence of 
four streams of events: (1) The impact of 
Marxian social analysis. (2) The recent catas- 
trophic historical revelation of man’s terrible 
evil. (3) The rise of a pessimistic anthropol- 
ogy in European thought. (4) The impact of 
the philosophical concept of the Absolute, 
especially upon Reinhold Niebuhr. 

Comparatively, she relates this position to 
the secular theories of Marxism and Freudian- 
ism and sets it over against that of religious 
liberalism,—here, as well as in the theologians 
themselves, always regarded as a definable 
body of ideas rather than a method,—repre- 
sented by F. R. Tennant, W. E. Hocking, and 
H. S. Elliott. She finds six sharp contrasts 
between the two theological positions affect- 
ing the whole of each system. The pin-point 
views which limits of space here require must 
do a great injustice to Dr. Thelen’s careful 
and penetrating analysis. 

(1) As to the doctrine of God, liberalism sees 
God essentially as man’s ally in his struggle to 
grow and create, while realism sees Him pri- 
marily as “the ground and goal of man’s life 
but ... also as man’s enemy and judge.” (2) 
As to the problem of original righteousness, 
liberalism either denies the relevance of the 
symbol of “perfection before the Fall” (Ten- 
nant) since there was no Fall, or finds in con- 
science an evidence of a native goodness (Hock- 
ing), while realism insists that such attempis 
to get rid of a sense of sin by abolishing all 
a priori standards of perfection neither frees 
man from a sense of guilt nor from his own 
inner conflicts. (3) “The dynamic center’ 
which generates the irreconcilable differences 
between the two systems is thus the concept 
of original sin, the one holding man is free to 
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choose and do good if he so wills, while the 
other insists that the conditional “‘if” is falla- 
cious since man’s situation as both free and 
finite creates a bias of will and an ambiguity 
of intent which makes every act partially evil. 
(4) As to actual sin, liberalism equates it with 
moral wrong and makes important discrim- 
inations between lesser and greater sins, but 
realism, measuring sin only by the holy and 
perfect will of God, sees all man’s deeds so 
corrupted by pride and idolatry that such dis- 
criminations are irrelevant. (5) While liberal- 
ism sees salvation as a transforming growth, 
realism finds it to consist essentially in recon- 
ciliation toGod. (6) Insocial relations liberal- 
ism seeks the application of the ethics of Jesus 
to group life, while the realists find the ambi- 
guity of man’s devotions such as to require a 
dialectical concept of love and coercion. 

One wishes that Dr. Thelen had found oppor- 
tunity to construct her critique of the posi- 
tion she so ably elucidates, particularly in view 
of her brilliant, if brief, examination in her 
final section of the two most obvious defects of 
the system; namely, its tendency to docetism 
(not so-called by her) in minimizing the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation; and the definition of 
the will of God exclusively in terms that make 
all action a violation of it, to the neglect of 
the consideration that God’s will for us may 
equally as well be defined in terms of such 
action at any given moment as is possible to 
man. 

WALTER W. SIKES 

Depariment of Social Welfare, 

Disciples of Christ, 

Indianapolis, Indiana 


God’s Boycott Of Sin. By Racuet H. Kine. 
New York: Fellowship Publications, 1947. 
122 pages. $2.00. 


Miss King, of the Northfield School in Mas- 
sachusetts, is convinced that seriousness has 
gone out of Christendom, and in the main 
because the classical idea of Hell, as alienation 
from a holy God, has been lost or mislaid. 
Young people, reared without the doctrine, 
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have no real respect for divine commandments, 
unaccompanied by serious consequences. Lib- 
eralism has added intellectual variety and in- 
tegrity to Christianity, but has frequently pro- 
duced the poisonous concept of moral 
relativism The philosophy of ‘anything 
goes” is, as a matter of fact, abroad in the 
land. A recovery of an awareness of the holi- 
ness of God, of the seriousness of disobedience, 
depends almost exclusively upon a recovery of 
the Christian idea of Hell. 

Miss King’s insistence upon pacifism as the 
divine will is stimulating. Indeed, her argu- 
ment is carried forward ‘with considerable 
charm of style and penetration of thought. 
According to Miss King an individual is not 
accountable for past sins not his own, which 
have accumulated into war; he is, however, 
directly responsible before God for whatever 
contribution he makes toward a present accu- 
mulation of evil. In other words, an individual 
is immediately accountable only for his own 
misdeeds. ‘By definition, sinning is going 


consciously or carelessly contrary to God’s 


will.”” God demands righteousness, not only 
in the ends of our actions, but also in the 
means. God’s own non-violent non-codpera- 
tion with sin, which leaves sin to its own pun- 
ishment, requires of us an equal absoluteness 
in our refusal to codperate with evil. It is 
not at all a question of comfort; it is not even 
a question of material consequences, the secu- 
lar argument; it is purely a matter of divine 
requirement. Refusal of the divine will is 
simple and personal disobedience, with con- 
sequent alienation from divine friendship. 

In itself the argument is convincing, but it 
ignores the problem of government, which has 
been committed to human hands. Justice is 
probably never more than relatively achieved 
upon this earth, but human beings are account- 
able to God for their part in its establishment. 
Government is a human responsibility, and it 
is always semicoercive. The individual is not 
to execute punishment upon an offender, but 
the state is mankind’s corporate defense 
against aggression. The maintenance of the 
best possible social justice in the here and now 
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seems to be the political assignment from the 
Lord. Any organized effort to coerce free men 
into goose-stepping collectivism must be 
stopped by a greater effort, if only that free 
men might have the opportunity to work out 
their own political salvation in fear and trem- 
bling. This, too, is the absolute will of God; 
the individual is directly responsible for his 
part in * 

The greater value of the book is in its se- 
rious view of sin. Any act of disobedience 
alienates man from God, and that alienation 
is Hell. Man reaps in sorrow what he sows in 
sin. Any liberal Protestant might read the 
volume with profit. Its rediscovery of the 
holiness of God, who cannot be made to wink 
at evil, either social or personal, is needed in 
our day of moral, and theological, relativism. 
God cannot but mete out to the stubborn and 
the defiant the result of their choice, alienation 
from his friendship. 

It is not altogether a pleasant thought, but 
Hell is back in Christian theology, and appar- 
ently to stay! 

Davip WESLEY SOPER 

Beloit College 


The Mind and Heart of Love. Lion and Uni- 
corn. A Study in Eros and Agape. By 
M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1947. 333 pages. 
$3.50. 


This study of two kinds of love, or the two- 
fold movement of love, is a sort of “one foot 
shelf of books” all by itself, since the method 
of the well-known Roman Catholic author is 
to summarize a considerable number of recent 
books dealing with the basic theme of Eros 
and Agape and then to make pertinent ob- 
servations of his own. 

Authors to whom fullest consideration is 
given are de Rougemont in his L’Amour et 
!'Occident, translated into English by Mont- 
gomery Belgion with the title, Passion and 
Society, and Anders Nygren, author of the 
three volume work, Agape and Eros. A host 
of other authors and their books find their 
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place in this ‘‘digest,” including Rousselot 
and his Pour L’ Histoire du Probleme del’ Amour 
au Moyen Age, Descogs, Gilson, Oman, Dom, 
Anselm Stolz, Burnaby, Heim, Buber, Hunter 
Guthrie, and Kierkegaard, tomentiononlya few. 

Perhaps most interesting to Protestant 
readers will be D’Arcy’s criticism of Nygren’s 
doctrine of Agape. Indeed, in this discussion 
we come close to the heart of the book, in- 
asmuch as the basic purpose of the book 
appears to be the desire to defend Scholasticism 
and Neo-scholasticism against what may be 
termed the current revival of ‘‘Reformation 
theology.” Father D’Arcy calls attention to 
the selective use made of the gospels by Ny- 
gren who rests much weight upon such parables 
as the Prodigal Son, the Vineyard, the Sower, 
the Lost Sheep, and the Unmerciful Servant 
as evidence for his view that in Agape the 
initiative rests entirely with God. Moreover, 
even in the Pauline and Johannine writings, 
where Agape is most thoroughly at home, it 
is difficult to limit the meaning of Agape to 
the purely one-way movement upon which 
Nygren insists. Nygren finds the final state- 
ment of Agape in the Johannine saying that 
“herein is love, not that we loved God, but 
that He loved us... . we love because He first 
loved us ... beloved, if God so loved us, we 
ought also to love one another.” But he has 
difficulty in accounting for the similarly 
Johannine statement that “the Father Himself 
loveth you, because ye have loved me and have 
believed.” Here God’s love is not spon- 
taneous and unmotivated. Either Nygren’s 
view is false or it is one-sided. Nygren recog- 
nizes this difficulty and insists that the motif 
of Eros-love has already infiltrated into the 
Gospel of John. Father D’Arcy claims that 
the true understanding of Agape must include 
both ‘“God’s special love and man’s response 
to it as inspirited and energized by it ..” In 
this and similar ways, this book offers a val- 
uable perspective on current discussions of a 
central feature of Christian life, and should be 
welcomed alike by Catholics and Protestants. 


CarL E. PuRINTON 
Boston University 
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Beyond This Darkness. By ROGER SHINN. 
New York: Associated Press, 1946. viii 
+ 86 pages. $1.00. 


The impact of war upon religious faith can 
be utterly devastating. For Roger Shinn the 
baptism of fire and battle produced a broader 
base for a belief in the existence and goodness 
of God. 

No realist can avoid recognizing the cas- 
ualties of war. Men, materiel, and ideals— 
these fall before the impact of international 
struggle. Especially bitter for the Christian 
is the clash between what is and what ought to 
be. Morality, the Church, and religious 
faith were severely attacked by the blunt 
instrument of the work struggle. It was an 
hour of crisis for Christendom. 

According to the author, men confronted 
the war with one of two philosophies. Those 
who held the first—rejected their religious 
faith as unreal and useless. The second ap- 
proach was one of recognition of the weakness 
of conventional belief, and the resulting 


question: why? Why are we here, and whither 
are we going? 

The problem for those in the service was to 
resolve the tension resulting between the 
desire for protection of life, and the will to 
serve in a cause greater than individual in- 


terest. Shinn would not have the reader 
believe that all courage and sacrifice came from 
the well-spring of religious faith. There were 
many to whom the no of the Christian mes- 
sage (‘“‘no to all hopes and aspirations that 
man weaves about his own existence and his 
own personality”) and the yes of the Chris- 
tian faith (‘yes to the visions of man that 
finds the purpose of life in something greater 
than himself and beyond himself”) meant 
little or nothing. They lived and died under 
the compelling exigencies of a given military 
situation. 

Christianity does offer to the man facing 
possible death several propositions. First, 
it does not explain the fact of evil. It does 
offer the individual the fact that goodness 
exists. Second, Christianity does not give an 


answer to pain and evil. It claims to conquer 
evil. It presents the ultimate victory of 
God, and his truth over wickedness. 

To the reviewer, this section of the book is 
confused and inadequate. In a rambling 
fashion the provoking problems of death and 
suffering are touched upon—but the final 
impression gives the reader dissatisfaction, 
and creates a demand for further inquiry. 

To kill, or to be killed—that was the issue. 
Shinn is of the camp of those who believe that 
war is a lesser evil than the acceptance of 
dictatorial oppression. He emphasizes the 
necessity of including the nation as a whole 
among those who stand guilty of engaging in 
organized warfare. The civilian and the 
warrior march side by side to moral judgment. 
America must not forget that as God reviews 
the case of the enemy, so is he deciding upon 
the moral practise of this country. We do 
well to approach God humbly and beg his 
forgiveness for our national sins of omission 
and commission. For we share in the guilt of 
the second world war, in that we allowed the 
conditions to continue that made the conflict 
possible. 

With bold strokes the author pleads for the 
abandonment of power politics, and the 
dedication of all men of sound mind and stout 
heart to the plan of international codperation 
and understanding. A standard of security, 
raised because of an inherent fear of other 
nations, cannot bring peace. Only the de- 
cisive consecration of our strength and powers 
to the cause of justice and morality, will ensure 
the future. Without this—in an atomic age— 
the nations perish. 

Here is a realistic book that deals with the 
bitter facts—and yet holds before the reader 
the principles and faith of a great ideal. Con- 
fusion and chaos hold the stage—but behind 
the scenes is the omnipresent and omnipotent 
God. It is he who holds the final answer. 
The light in the darkness will come to those 
who find him and know Him through the 
Christ, the Son of the Living God. 

Joun Linpsay 

Beloit College 
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Skeptic’s Search for God. By BARBARA SPOF- 
FORD Morcan. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1947. xiv + 248 pages. $3.00. 


I should not hesitate to recommend this book 
to any intelligent student or adult who is 
trying to think his way through religious 
difficulties, and who does not have even a 
minimum of technical philosophical or re- 
ligious education. For Mrs. Morgan writes 
the kind of trenchant English which betrays 
neither the problem nor the needs of the first 
levels of the search; she writes universal 
English which does not short-change the truth 
for the sake of wit or for an epigram, and yet 
throughout, whether one agrees or not, this 
work has “punch”’, concisiveness, grasp, and 
suggestiveness for every level of philosophic 
maturity. 

While she does not tell us specifically, I 
should hazard the guess that Mrs. Morgan’s 
outlook has been most affected by Bergson and 
Whitehead as taken within the framework of 
liberal Christian theology. Her work begins 
with a fine chapter on the “Intellectual Ap- 
proach to God’, in which she exposes the 
inadequacy of materialism both as a meta- 
physics and as an ethics which subtly over- 
takes many who would deny the world-view. 
She does not attempt to deal explicitly with 
recent developments as represented in con- 
temporary naturalism, though much of what 
she says is relevant to such tenets. Firmly 
insisting on the emergent uniqueness and 
essential freedom of mind in the order of things, 
she appeals to the interrelatedness of the 
inorganic, organic, mental, and spiritual world 
to support the conclusion that God exists as 
“the ultimate level of all relationships” and 
“the essential unity of meaning which makes 
the universe a whole” (p. 59). The best way 
of conceiving the purposeful interrelatedness 
of evolution and history is as the working of a 
conscious Mind within the world as a whole 
whose ultimate aim is increase of spiritual free- 
dom among men and between men and God. 

In a suggestive chapter on the problem of 
evil, she does less than justice to the problem 
of undeserved evil, in spite of a laudable in- 
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sistence on the reality of moral law and the 
necessity of freedom for moral achievement. 
Much less than justice can here be done to the 
richness of her insights, especially as she 
moves the argument to the ‘““Mystic Approach 
to God.” In essence her conviction is that 
“mystic experience simplifies no problems; it 
feeds energy to deal with them” (p. 163). 
“T strongly distrust,” this sensitive religious 
spirit says, “anyone who returns with a mes- 
sage. It is possible to feel afterwards as though 
one had been on a mountaintop and got the 
right relations of things spread out below, to 
know therefore what one must do, but the 
experience itself is empty of content and 
pregnant with certainty. To get an order 
from God suggests false mysticism” (p. 187). 

Turning from these heights to the ‘‘Moral 
Approach to God”, Mrs. Morgan finds in 
creative personal morality a truer index to the 
real good for man and the moral order of being 
than in the organized codes of social life. 
In our human consciousness of ‘‘ought” she 
finds ‘‘our scanty human tribute to perfection” 
(231), and in Jesus she sees “‘an unparalleled 
creative power of spirit. . .working in evolution 
and history slowly and indirectly but which 
for once blazed out in direct action” (p. 
220). 

This skeptic’s search for God, we see, is 
throughout illuminated by the conviction that 
the higher category, mind and not matter, 
spirit and not mind, freedom and not cal- 
culating security, mystical fellowship and 
not “morality”, the conscious whole and not 
the mechanical part, will reveal the structure 
of the universe. 

PETER A. BERTOCCI 

Boston University 


The Bible 


The Bible To-day. By C. H. Dopp. 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
168 pages. $2.50. 


This book consists of seven chapters based 
upon “open lectures” delivered under the 
auspices of the Divinity Faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. In these lectures, 
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Professor Dodd spoke about the Bible as a 
sixty-year old to twenty-year olds, as he puts 
it in one place. The book is based upon 
shorthand notes taken at the time of the 
lectures. 

The purpose of the author is, obviously, 
not to advance new scholarly theories, but to 
give a popular interpretation of the Bible in 
the light of present-day criticism. Not enough 
such books of interpretation exist, certainly 
very few from the hands of such first-rate 
biblical scholars as Professor Dodd. 

Chapter headings of the book are as follows: 
I. The Bible: What It Is; Il. The Approach 
to the Bible; III. The Old Testament; IV. 
The New Testament; V. History as Revela- 
tion; VI. The Bible and the Historical Prob- 
lem of Our Time; and VII. History and the 
Individual. Page headings suggest better the 


actual contents of the book. Some of them 
are “(The Bible as the) History of a Commu- 
nity,” “Interdependence of the Testaments,”’ 
‘“‘Allegorical Interpretation,” “The Historical 


Approach,” “Value of the Critical Method,” 
“The Prophetic Interpretation of History,” 
“The Incompleteness of History,” etc., etc. 

Criticism, as employed by C. H. Dodd, is 
positive, not negative. It is a means of under- 
standing the message of the Bible according to 
the original intention of the inspired writers. 
The tools of the scholar are used constantly to 
get beneath the surface to the deeper meanings 
of the Bible. For example, with reference to 
miracle-narratives, Professor Dodd writes: 
‘““... whatever we may make of particular 
‘miracles’, the miracle-stories as a whole are 
saying precisely this: that where Jesus was, 
there was some incalculable and unaccountable 
energy at work for the dispersal of evil forces 
and the total renewal of human life; and that 
this was nothing less than the creative energy 
ot the living God” (p. 92). 

If I were to pick out the central theme of the 
book, I should select the title of the fifth chap- 
ter, “History as Revelation.” Early in this 
chapter we read that “‘the Bible is not simply 
an account of a development of thought. It is 
also a history of events, in which, and particu- 


larly in certain crucial events, we are invited to 
trace the manifest working of the divine 
providence. What we are dealing with is not 
simply a history of revelation, but history as 
revelation.” In these lines the author grasps 
the biblical viewpoint and it is this viewpoint 
that is stressed again and again throughout 
this interpretation of the Bible in the light of 
present-day critical thought. 

A useful book to place in the hands of col- 
lege students. 


E. PuRINTON 
Boston University 


Judaism 


The Religious Pilgrimage of Israel. By I. G. 
MatrtrHews. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1947. xii + 304 pages. $4.00. 


This volume evidences the liberal viewpoint, 
thorough scholarship, and fluent style char- 
acteristic of Professor Matthews’ previous 
works. It is obviously the result of years of 
intensive research, and worthy of the serious 
consideration of all biblical scholars. The 
author has an evolutionary, history-of-religions 
approach to his subject. Each chapter in the 
book is a “‘link in the development of Israel’s 
religion,” and treats a type of religious life and 
movement within the designated period. This 
does not mean that the author neglects the 
divergencies and differences within Hebrew re- 
ligion, but the net result is that something of 
the very real unity which existed amidst the 
divergencies is appreciated by the author. 

His investigation ranges from before the 
time of Moses to A.D. 135. Beginning with 
a consideration of the meaning of religion in 
general, Professor Matthews discusses the re- 
ligion of the seminomads, the religion of the 
Sinai confederates—1250 B.C., the religion of 
the Canaanites—1250 B.C., the religion of the 
invaders—1250-1030 B.C., the religion of 
nationalism—1030-931 B.C. (i.e., the kingship, 
the temple), the religion of the reactionaries 
—931-830 B.C. (i.e., Jeroboam I, Elijah, 
Micaiah, reforming kings, J, the J decalogue), 
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the religion of the laymen—730-700 B.C. (i.e., 
Amos, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah), the religion of 
codperation—621 B.C. (i.e., Deuteronomy), 
the religion of individualism—626-570 B.C. 
(i.e., Jeremiah and Ezekiel), the religion of the 
intellectuals—550-100 B.C. (i.e., Second Isa- 
iah, Job, the Servan Songs, Wisdom), the 
religion of the state church—550—400 B.C. (i.e., 
the H and P Codes, Ezekiel 40-48), the religion 
of mankind—350 B.C.-A.D. 135 (i.e., Pro- 
verbs, Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, Ruth, 
Jonah, etc.), the religion of supernaturalism— 
350 B.C.-A.D. 135 (i.e., messianism and 
apocalypticism), the religion of Judaism— 
400 B.C.-A.D. 135 (i.e., the completion of the 
Hexateuch, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, LXX, 
Ben Sirach, the Second Commonwealth, the 
Jews under Rome, the Dispersion). 
Considerable attention is given to histori- 
cal backgrounds, so that the general reader not 
too familiar with the history of the Hebrews 
is well oriented. A topically arranged and 
wisely selected bibliography adds to the value 


of the book. The footnotes give further 
bibliographical data, and the comments in 
them are often not less important than the 


remarks in the text. The views of other 
scholars are frequently noted. The text is 
liberally interspersed with scriptural references, 
increasing the usefulness of the book, and there 
is an index of scriptural references. Many 
scholars, like the reviewer, will disagree with a 
number of the author’s conclusions, but it 
would be surprising if this were not so in a 
study covering such a long period and such a 
wide range of subjects, many of them contro- 
versial. 

Defining religion at its best as “the deepest 
response of the self to the highest that we 
know,” the author recognizes no infallible reve- 
lation; but rather that the knowledge of the 
good, true, and beautiful has been mediated 
through mental and moral discrimination 
among all nations and in all ages. He would 
understand the religion of Israel sympatheti- 
cally as a part of the social phenomena, and 
not approve or condemn it by our standards. 
One should, however, add to this that the 
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religion of the Hebrews ultimately cannot be 
evaluated for what it was apart from its con- 
summation in the rise of Christianity, and the 
theologian will properly recognize in it a 
uniqueness which makes it quite different from 
“religion in general.” Perhaps the author 
would agree to this, although the book con- 
tains no reference to Jesus or discussion of the 
rise of Christianity. The analysis of the 
religion of the seminomads draws effectively 
on the researches of W. R. Smith, Bell, Musil, 
Thomas, Doughty, and others. It sheds 
light on the Hebrews at many points, but does 
not reckon sufficiently with the probable differ- 
ences between the culture of the seminomad of 
today and of biblical times. Also, that behind 
the patriarchal organization lay a matriarchate 
is very improbable, and equally dubious are the 
so-called traces of totemism. To associate the 
bull symbolism in the Joseph tribes with totem- 
ism is particularly hazardous because of the 
known significance of bull symbolism in the 
Near East. It would seem that the author 
also presupposes a primitive animism. 

As Professor Matthews remarks, the signifi- 
cant thing that took place at the Exodus was 
in the realm of the mind and heart. It is 
refreshing to find here an author who believes 
that the Bible has preserved a variety of reli- 
able information about Moses. He thinks the 
confederacy was formed at Sinai, and that it 
consisted of the Joseph tribes and a mixed 
multitude that had come out of Egypt, along 
with the Kenites, Calebites, Simeon, Reuben, 
Gad, and Machir who belonged to the desert. 
He discusses the tent and the ark, favoring the 
theory that the latter contained a bull image 
of Yahweh or a sacred stone. He is uncertain 
whether or not the editorial vigilance of the 
scribes explains the fact that Yahweh has no 
paramour. The reviewer believes that only an 
imageless and consortless Yahweh can explain 
the absence of mythology which seemingly 
characterized Mosaic religion. Matthews 
rightly emphasizes the fact that Yahweh now 
became the God of a people. Although he 
makes little use of the Ugaritic materials, his 
analysis of Canaanite religion is an improve- 
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ment over most standard discussions of the 
subject. 

The description of the reign of Solomon min- 
imizes the autocracy and oppressions of that 
monarch; it is very doubtful that every man 
dwelt in safety beneath his vine and fig tree. 
The author is sympathetic toward the view 
that Solomon may have been deified, and he 
thinks the burden of proof is on the one who 
would refuse to accept the divinity of Hebrew 
kingship. This depends on one’s methodology. 
And while it is true that the temple was a 
royal sanctuary, it was also at the same time 
a national shrine and the sanctuary of the 
people. 

The reviewer would disagree with the opin- 
ion that the conception of Yahweh as pri- 
marily a moral being, with a primary interest in 
social ethics, was a contribution of the eighth- 
century prophets to religious thought. In dis- 
cussing the earlier prophets the author omits 
Nathan, apparently because he doubts the 
historicity of the ‘““Thou art the man”’ incident. 
He seems to see no prophetic interest in social 
ethics behind Jeroboam’s revolt, and criticizes 
the interpretation of the story of Naboth’s 
vineyard in terms of social justice, for Elijah’s 
Yahweh “was not yet speaking with the ac- 
cents of the ethical prophets.”” The narrative 
is interpreted only as the violation of the 
family right of entailed inheritance. These 
eighth-century prophets, he thinks, also rein- 
terpreted the method of divine revelation, and 
believed that man’s understanding of God came 
through reflection on the facts observed in his- 
tory and society, i.e., that God spoke through 
their intelligence. Would the prophets who 
believed that Yahweh put his words in their 
mouths agree to this? “Thus says Yahweh” 
and “An oracle of Yahweh” were to the 
prophets something more than the stock 
phrases of the day in which they couched their 
words. 

The author devotes some twenty-two pages 
to Jeremiah, and but a page and a half to 
Ezekiel. He accepts the Scythian background 
for Jeremiah’s early oracles, and interprets 
Jer. 11 as evidence that the prophet made an 


itinerary through the villages of Judah in 
support of Josiah’s reform, later reversing his 
judgment and so proving his integrity. He 
accepts the new covenant as the culmination of 
Jeremiah’s teaching. The Servant Songs are 
ascribed to another than Second Isaiah. The 
P Code was in possession of the Jerusalem 
priests at the time of Ezra, who is dated ca. 
398 B.C. The Song of Songs is an anthology 
of love lyrics. Only passing attention is given 
to Ruth, Jonah, Zephaniah, Habakkuk, and 
Malachi, but the author is confessedly selec- 
tive rather than comprehensive. Excellent 
summaries of the legal codes are given, but 
there is an overemphasis on the racial aspect 
of the P Code, and no recognition of the large 
place it gives to the proselyte. 

An important contribution of the book is 
that it does carry the pilgrimage of Israel down 
to the council of Lydda, 135 A.D. By this 
time, comments the author, the religion of 
Judaism had been reduced to its essentials. 
The people rather than the place gained first 
consideration. Obviously not a political Zion- 
ist, Professor Matthews comments that religion 
tied to the soil is in its very nature self-destruc- 
tive, and that an emphasis on a holy land is a 
reversion to peasant religion, while history has 
proved that a Jewish center was not essential 
to enable the genius of Judaism to assert itself. 

Professor Matthews has given us an impor- 
tant survey of the religion of the Hebrews. 
His clear statements and thoughtful opinions 
will clarify many issues and result in further- 
ing our understanding of the development and 
significance of Hebrew religion. 

HERBERT G. May 

Oberlin Graduate School 

of Theology 


Tales of the Hasidim: The Early Masters. By 
Martin Buser. Translated by OLGA 
Marx. New York: Schocken Books Inc., 
1947. xviii + 335 pages. $3.75. 


It is good that books continue tofappear 
which allow the sources to speak for them- 


selves. The reviewer was finishing David and 
Mendel’s The Bach Reader when Tales of the 
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Hasidim was begun. Both books are remark- 
ably interesting not only because of what they 
contribute to an understanding of their sub- 
jects but also because of their detailed pres- 
entation of the original source material which 
gives the reader a first hand demonstration of 
how legendary accretions multiply. Attrac- 
tive compilations of this type help reverse the 
pattern which has prevailed in so much writing 
of cultural history wherein each succeeding 
generation of books adds a new stratum of de- 
flections from the facts. 

The hasidic movement had antecedents in 
Judaism which ran back through the Middle 
Ages to biblical times. It was also motivated 
and influenced very considerably by the con- 
temporary romanticism. Its founder was 
Israel ben Eliezer (1700-1760) who was given 
the title Baal Shem Tov. He gathered about 
him disciples who in their turn became masters. 
The masters (zaddikim) and their followers 
(hasidim) exemplified a luxuriant mysticism. 
They conjured up demons and dealt with them 
face to face. They frequently heard the whir 
of wings as some angel visited the earthly scene. 
They saw Abraham and Elijah on many an 
occasion in the Polish and Russian villages. 
They found God so overpowering in his 
presence that some of their adherents en- 
countered difficulty in keeping themselves 
oriented in space and time. Thus the masters 
and their followers experienced an external 
world of fabulous proportions. Perhaps they 
did so because their inner world was char- 
acterized by an almost unbelievable in- 
tensity of feeling. We are told that in antic- 
ipation of the approach of the Sabbath the 
Baal Shem Tov’s “heart began to beat so 
loudly that all of us who were with him could 
hear it.”” That the strong feeling experienced 
by the masters was made normative for all is 
shown by the following statement of Rabbi 
Shelomo of Karlin: “When he, who has done 
all the commandments of the Torah, but has 
not felt the blaze of holy ecstasy in so doing, 
comes to the other world, they open the gates 
of paradise for him. But because he has not 
felt the blaze of ecstasy in this world, he does 
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not feel the ecstasy of paradise. Now if he 
is a fool, and complains, and grumbles: ‘and 
they make so much to-do about paradise’ he is 
instantly thrown out. But if he is wise, he 
leaves of his own accord, and goes to the 
zaddik, and he teaches the poor soul how to 
feel ecstasy.” 

It is apparent that there were many weak- 
nesses in hasidic mysticism. Perhaps one of 
the greatest of these was that the early masters, 
in spite of their genuine benevolence, were 
allowing the growth of a blind adherence to 
their authority which was to be capitalized by 
their successors for shabby religious exploita- 
tion. Yet for all its weaknesses a vital mysti- 
cism furnishes a perspective which enables its 
votaries to see many things with startling 
clarity which are obscure to their plodding and 
prosaic brethren down in the workaday world. 
Hasidic mysticism in its creative phases 
abounds in great insights which have made a 
lasting contribution to the fund of man’s re- 
ligious experience. 

Each reader will have his favorites among 
the anecdotes and sayings. Some briefer ex- 
amples of the score or more marked by the 
reviewer will serve to illustrate the flowering of 
hasidism. The Baal Shem Tov said to Rabbi 
Jacob Joseph who was in the habit of mortify- 
ing his flesh: ““The Divine Presence does not 
hover over gloom but over joy in the command- 
ments.”” As thieves were departing from the 
home of Rabbi Wolf he said: ““My good people, 
whatever you have found here, I beg you to 
regard as gifts from me. I do not begrudge 
these things to you at all. But please be care- 
fulabout that jug! The breath of a sick man is 
clinging to it, and you might catch his disease!”’ 
Rabbi Levi Yitzhak was talking to a reader 
who had grown hoarse from praying before the 
pulpit. He comments: “If one prays before 
the pulpit one grows hoarse, but if one prays 
before the living God, then one does not grow 
hoarse.” Rabbi Zusya said: “In the coming 
world, they will not ask me: ‘Why were you 
not Moses?’ They will ask me: ‘Why were you 
not Zusya?’?” Rabbi Zalman while engaged 
in prayer interposed these words: “I do not 
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want your paradise. I do not want your com- 


ing world. I want You and You only.” 


EvuGENE S. TANNER 
The University of Tulsa 


The Jewish People: Past and Present. Vol- 
ume I. New York: Jewish Encyclopedic 
Handbooks, Central Yiddish Culture Organ- 
ization (CYCO), 1946. 430 pages. 164 
illustrations, including 4 color plates. Price 
not given. 


This volume consists mainly of three vol- 
umes issued in the years 1939-42 as part of 
the General Encyclopedia (in Yiddish). The 
authors include outstanding scholars of Eu- 
rope, America, and Palestine. Among the 
contributors to this volume is one of our own 
NABI members, Dr. W. F. Albright of Johns 
Hopkins, who contributes the monograph, 
“Tsrael in the Framework of the Ancient Near 
East.” The result of successive archaeological 
discoveries relating to the patriarchal period, 
according to Dr. Albright, is “that no serious 
scholar can treat the early Hebrew histor- 
ical tradition with anything but respect” (p. 
30). 

Other monographs with particular interest 
for teachers of the Bible and religion include 
the “‘History of Jewish Archaeology” by E. L. 
Sukenik which provides the reader with an 
excellent survey of archaeological research in 
Palestine and includes translations of a number 
of inscriptions such as the ostraca from Samaria 
and Lachish and a description of the more than 
150 Hebrew seals which have been found, one 
of which reads “‘belonging to Shema the servant 
of Jeroboam;” “The History of the Jews in 
Ancient Times,” by A. Menes; “Origin and 
History of the Jewish Religion,” by A. Menes; 
“The History of Jewish Religious Thought,” 
by A. Steinberg; “Jewish Mysticism and Kab- 
bala,” by Gershom G. Scholem; ‘Messianic 
Movements up to the End of the Middle Ages,” 
by A. Steinberg; and ‘Messianic Movements 
after the Expulsion from Spain,” by Gershom 
G. Scholem. 


It is regrettable that no index is provided for 
a volume so encyclopedic in character. 
CaRL E, PURINTON 
Boston University 


Jesus 


Jesus: What Manner of Man. By HEnry J. 
Capspury. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1947. 123 pages. $2.25. 


Professor Cadbury, a decade ago, placed all 
students of the Bible greatly in his debt by 
writing his book The Peril of Modernizing 
Jesus. Now he enormously increases that 
obligation by writing in the same illuminating 
fashion and more constructively about Jesus 
himself. That the author would not claim to 
have completely escaped the peril to which he 
earlier called attention goes without saying for 
anyone who knows him, but that he has come 
as near to doing so as any modern could is 
likely to be the impression this book will leave 
in the mind of the reader. 

The book is concerned with Jesus the 
teacher, but not with “the teaching of Jesus” 
in the ordinary sense. Although questions 
about Jesus’ theology or about his ethical 
judgments are occasionally asked and always 
interestingly answered, the questions with 
which the book is primarily concerned are 
questions about Jesus’ way of observing and 
thinking, the fundamental dispositions and 
habits of his mind. Thus, attention is called, 
for example, to an apparent “quantitative type 
of thinking” on Jesus’ part; to his “tendency 
to deal with moral truth in terms of measure 
or size”; to his habit of assuming “‘a kind of 
mathematical consistency between the natural 
and the spiritual” (which is seen as accounting, 
partly at least, for his frequent use of parables 
and of the argument from analogy); to Jesus’ 
habit of appealing often to the “principle of 
proportionate duty”; to his insistence that 
first things be placed first; to his demand for 
excess, “‘What do ye more?”’; and to his con- 
ception of hypocrisy as consisting not so much 
in insincerity as in inconsistency. All of these 
features have a characteristic quantitative or 
mathematical aspect. 
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Not unrelated to this is the interest of Jesus 
in the biological process of growth, although 
the author warns us against permitting this 
feature of Jesus’ thinking to invalidate the 
apocalyptic element in his teaching: “‘The de- 
cisive outcome, the relation of the end to the 
beginning, are much more their concern [the 
reference is to the parables of growth] than 
the intervening process.” 

Cadbury finds the originality of Jesus in his 
independence and in the radical, intense and 
extreme character of his teaching, and insists 
that “historical or temperamental explanations 
do not explain this feature away... . Whether 
we like them or not they [Jesus’ uncompromis- 
ing demands] seem characteristic of him. The 
morality he advocated was often merely the 
current morality, but intensified and uncon- 
ditional, stated without qualification or re- 
serve.” The author finds in this quality of 
Jesus’ teaching the basis of both the opposition 
to Jesus from responsible leaders and his attrac- 
tiveness to great multitudes of his people. Re- 


jecting the theory of an interim ethic, Dr. 


Cadbury nevertheless sees a possible bearing 
of Jesus’ apocalyptic expectations upon his 
ethical teaching: the expectations imparted a 
real urgency to the teaching and thus help 
account for its extreme and radical character. 

One despairs of suggesting the richness of 
this book. It is full of penetrating insights 
and what is said in passing is likely to be as 
illuminating as the point which at a given mo- 
ment is being intentionally made. One will 
not always find oneself convinced, but one is 
bound to be stimulated to fresh and fruitful 
thinking. This is honest and constructive 
interpretation—searching, often disturbing, 
but both cleansing and creative. Although 
this is a small book, I shall be surprised if it 
does not soon take its place as one the most 
important in the study of the life and teaching 
of Jesus. 

Joun Knox 
Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 
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An Approach to the Teaching of Jesus. By 
ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL. Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1947. 128 
pages. $1.25. 


In this little volume, the 1946 Quillian 
Lectures at Emory University, a very great 
deal is packed. The sweep of thought and the 
compactness of statement are admirable, even 
if the author does call it “‘a very partial and 
lopsided treatment of the teaching of Jesus.” 
Colwell is master of a delightful English style. 
Quotations of literary criticism and poetry and 
some verses of his own are included. 

“The Radical Nature of Jesus’ Teaching” 
(ch. 1) is characterized as rigorous, extreme, 
gigantesque, ‘“‘unsystematic, incidental and 
occasional, concrete, narrative; it was preach- 
ing; and it contained audible silences.” 

“The Originality of Jesus’ (ch. 2) is to be 
found “in the nature of the structure which 
Jesus built out of sayings old and new.” 
“There was enough originality or individuality 
in him that when the pattern of a class is put 
upon him he sticks out all around the edges.” 
This chapter is, to this reviewer, the only 
disappointing one in the book. More space is 
devoted to discussing wherein Jesus was not 
original than wherein he was. Particularly un- 
acceptable is the depreciation of the view that 
the positive form of the Golden Rule evidences 
Jesus’ originality. “It is quite probable (my 
italics) that both (positive and negative) forms 
of this saying were current in pre-Christian 
Judaism.” ‘Jesus may well have (again, my 
italics) heard the Golden Rule expressed in 
positive form by his Jewish contemporaries in 
Palestine.” “It is (my italics) quoted by 
Jesus from the religious lore of his people.” 
Such statements cannot be allowed. To slip 
from the hypothetical “quite probable” and 
“may well have’ to an affirmative “is” is a 
besetting sin of too much biblical interpreta- 
tion. Colwell has fallen into that mythology 
so frequently mistaken for sound interpreta- 
tion, the myth, namely, of assuming that 
an original thinker must have gotten his 
creative ideas out of the air (or the lore of his 
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people) when you really cannot find any 
definite source. Let the exact evidence be 
produced that the positive form of the Golden 
Rule existed anywhere in Palestinian Judaism 
before Jesus enunciated it. It is the most 
creative and original thing he ever did say. 

Ch. 3 is on “Humility in Jesus’ Teaching.” 
“In the attempt to understand the nature of 
Jesus’ teaching the student by concentrating 
upon this one topic of humility can find his 
way through the casualness, the incidentalness, 
and the partialness of Jesus’ words to the in- 
terrelatedness of the whole.” The discussion 
is extended through ch. 4 on “‘The Source and 
Meaning of Jesus’ Humility.” These two in- 
spiring chapters are the finest part of the book. 

Ch. 5 on “The Coming Kingdom,” and ch. 
6 on ‘‘The Present Kingdom,” deal with the 
perennial twofold aspect of the Kingdom of 
God in the teaching of Jesus. ‘The faith that 
God will bring his Kingdom in was announced 
as good news. The graciousness of God offers 
us the Kingdom as a present resource as well 
as the ultimate dream.”’ So it does! 

W. K. Moutp 


Elmira College 
The Gospels 


The Groundwork of the Gospels. By R. O. P. 
Taytor. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1946. xiii + 151 pages. $2.50. 


In a few brief pages of Introduction Mr. 
Taylor covers the ground from Ur to Galilee 
in the effort to describe the educational back- 


ground of the Gospels. The ancient world 
contributed its best to the mind of the com- 
munity which was to give to the world “‘the 
consummation of all religions.” Babylonia, 
Egypt, Palestine, Neo-Babylonia, Persia, Alex- 
andria all had a share in this education provi- 
dentially directed to the creation of a field 
suitable for God’s work. 

The author directs his work against form- 
criticis..1, but is apparently untouched by the 
current theological trend. Literary problems 
interest him greatly, but there is no mention of 
Q, L, or M. He stresses the necessity of his- 
torical background, insists on seeing through 
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first instead of twentieth century eyes and 
arrives at some far from new conclusions rela- 
tive to the authorship and date of New Tes- 
tament writings. To him the New Testament 
is definitely a book suited to the western mind. 
The author is concerned to answer the mod- 
ern assumption that the Gospels, even Mark, 
are considerably later than Jesus. He makes 
much of the basic reliability and historicity of 
Mark because it is based on Peter, quoting 
Turner... ‘‘Mark’s Gospel may be called 
autobiographical.” His chapters on Peter, 
The Ministry of Mark, Other Ministers (Silas, 
Titus) Mark the Interpreter, Teachers and 
Taught, Gospels in Primitive Worship, Tradi- 
tion, are all interesting and vividly written. 
It was the loss of Peter’s oral tradition that 
moved the Roman church to demand and 
Mark to provide the substitute for that tradi- 
tion. Great emphasis is laid on the accuracy 
of oral tradition. Mark was a teacher in a 
tradition where accuracy was secured through 
memorizing. This Mark’s Gospel represents 
the considered statements of Peter himself. 
Chreia, usually translated “necessity” really 
means ‘“‘weighty anecdote.”’ As “interpreter,” 
Papias’ word for Mark, the meaning is three- 
fold: to explain, to express, to translate. 
Mark’s business was to repeat, to state the 
facts, to share in framing the diction of the 
Gospel. Peter’s Greek was Greek with a pro- 
vincial accent. It may be noted that the 
author sees Silas as the reviser of I Peter. 
The internal evidence of the letter as Domi- 
tianic, or better, Trajanic, with its recognized 
crime of being a Christian, and also its Pauline 
cast of thought does not trouble this author. 
Much is made in Ch. VI of Jesus as Rabbi. 
The Sermon on the Mount is a collection of 
the dicta of Jesus the Rabbi. On the accuracy 
of the oral tradition there is no consideration 
of the problem arising from the report in Mark 
of Jesus’ attitude toward the Law of Moses 
where, with one stroke, he sweeps away the 
dietary law, and in the Sermon, Matthew 5:17, 
18 where he insists on its observance down to 
the last punctuation point. The Rabbi Jesus 
spoke Greek. Ch. XI is a paper by Rev. 
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George Adam Smith of Aberdeen on “Did Our 
Lord Speak Greek?”’ The answer is in the 
affirmative. Ch. XII is Mr. Taylor’s treat- 
ment under the title “Did Jesus Speak Ara- 
maic?” The answer is that he certainly was 
not confined to it. 

The author’s essential conservatism appears 
in his uncritical acceptance of the nativity and 
the post-resurrection stories. Luke must have 
received his information from the tenacious 
memory of Mary herself. Jesus learned to 
speak Greek in Egypt as a young child in a 
Greek Diaspora environment. 

Probably the most original chapter, and to 
the present reviewer the most interesting, is 
X, “Greek Forms of Instruction.” Here there 
is further treatment of the Chreia, of Memoirs 
or Recollections, Diegesis or narratives, Max- 
ims, Hellenic teachers or Rhetores who precede 
the Christian Rhetores, and show that ‘‘all the 
constituents of the Gospels fall into the cate- 
gories of that Hellenic thought which was the 
thought of all the Mediaeval civilization. It 
is perfectly easy to classify the contents of 
the Gospels by these very terms Chreia, 
Recollection, Narrative and Parable, in pre- 
cisely their Hellenic senses.”” He sees the 
Parable as more Hellenic than Jewish. 

In addition to the main work, briefly de- 
scribed in this review, there are three additional 
papers including a very interesting one on 
Paracletes in connection with Barnabas. Par- 
acletes were a well known class of men who were 
legal advisers. He traces the references to 
Barnabas in the light of this definition of Par- 
aclete in most interesting fashion. 

The limits of a brief review preclude any 
extensive answer to the difficulties involved in 
the impossibly high estimate of the accuracy of 
the oral tradition, or of Peter’s guaranteeing 
the essentially early date of Mark as near the 
time of the resurrection. He\so stresses the 
matter of oral tradition for the Synoptics that 
not once does he mention Mark as the main 
literary basis of Matthew and Luke. His 
chapter on Greek forms shows that he would 
have no objection to Form criticism in its 
literary sense, but his objection is based on the 
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idea that Mark would then be conceived as 
something different from the rigidly historical 
document with its accuracy guaranteed by 
Peter. In his view there is no room for Mark 
as influenced in the least by early Christian in- 
terpretation other than that of Peter. 
Mary E. ANDREWS 
Goucher College 


Psychology 


The Realm of Personality. By DENISON 
Maurice ALLAN. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1947. 249 pages. $2.50. 


In these James Sprunt Lectures at Union 
Theological Seminary in Virginia a mind is at 
work which is not only informed in the litera- 
ture of psychology and philosophy but acute 
in its capacity to see points of convergence, 
fundamental disagreements, unnecessary my- 
opic and dogmatic contentiousness, even as it 
creatively suggests hypotheses which will 
inter-relate and integrate what is known about 
personality. Thus, by use of the theory of 
emergent levels, Professor Allan unites the 
well-established emphases in the naturalistic 
and humanistic views of man with the tenets 
of a liberally conceived, trascendental, Chris- 
tian perspective; and by the same theory he 
is able to find a place in the economy of human 
existence for the psycho-biological general 
motives of man, the individualised motives, 
the social interests, and the normative ideals 
of men, for, on this view, each emerges from 
and strikes out beyond the ranges of the 
earlier stages of development. 

In the chapter, ‘Conflicts of Personality,” 
Professor Allan not only gives a reasonable 
and appreciative exposition of Freudian, 
Adlerian, and Jungian account of mental 
conflict (though much of contemporary theory 
has transformed important aspects of each 
perspective), but he clarifies the presup- 
positions and the shortcomings in their inter- 
pretation of personality structure, and 
continually underscores their truncated treat- 
ment, or lack of treatment, of higher moral 
conflicts. Throughout the book, and not the 
least in the chapters on “Patterns of Per- 
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sonality’ and “Formative Forces in Per- 
sonality,”’ there is a quiet but firm insistence 
that the discoveries of contemporary psy- 
chology, insofar as they are based on fact and 
not on speculation and an arbitrary scientism, 
are not only compatible with but actually 
need the rounding out, especially in the field 
of therapy, afforded by the values stressed in 
the Christian tradition at its best. Occasion- 
ally one feels that Professor Allan is a little too 
sure that the trend of psychological opinion— 
which is very difficult to discover anyway— 
moves in this direction, but his analysis and 
criticism of relevant psychological problems 
are revealing and stand independent of such 
positive conclusions. Thus the book can be 
used in a class in psychology or philosophy 
where one is concerned to stress the impli- 
cations or inferences, sound and unsound, 
which might be drawn from basic psycho- 
logical perspectives as they deal with the 
nature of man, his motives, will, and values. 
In a day when much discussion of the nature 
of man in religious circles has been too prone 
to condemn in wholesale fasion—despite a 
certain formal deference—psychological dis- 
cussions of the nature of man, a study of this 
sort is much needed, for it meets the psychol- 
ogist on his ground, and allows the problems 
in the discussion itself to lead into the spiritual 
level of understanding. 

The last chapter, “Brain and Personality,” is 
a masterly presentation of the mind-body 
problem in the light of recent literature, and is 
probably the best recent exposure of the ques- 
tion-begging thinking which has dominated 
psycho-biological conceptions of the relation. 
Once more, however, Professor Allan finds in 
the psychological data itself good reason for 
postulating a mind whose creative energizing 
is related to and affected by the body but in no 
way reducible to it. He consequently finds 
little justification for the conclusion that the 
destruction of the brain destroys the mind. 
“Just as an element survives the dissociation 
of its compound, so we might expect the cre- 
ative factor in personality, its inner predomi- 
nating essence or directive energy, to survive 


the break-up of its present totality, the con- 
scious organism” (p. 229). 
PETER A. BERTOCCI 
Boston University 


Biography 


Albert Schweitzer: Christian 
By GEORGE SEAVER. 
& Brothers, 1944. 130 pages. 


Revolutionary. 
New York: Harper 
$2.00. 


If there is a middle class between that of 
wayfaring men and scholars this book is for 
them. Free of footnotes and page references 
which scholars demand, yet concerned with 
issues that the non-technical reader by-passes, 
this book presents chiefly the ethical, social, 
and political thought of Schweitzer (p. 2). 

Seaver examines the problem of whether the 
Schweitzer who wrote the famous Quest of the 
Historical Jesus, showing that Jesus’s accept- 
ance of eschatological expectations in his time 
made him subject to error, can actually be 
called a Christian. If Jesus belonged to the 
first century why does Schweitzer manifest 
such magnificent discipleship in the twentieth? 
Seaver finds the answer in Schweitzer’s belief 
that neither historical criticism, nor theological 
construction apprehends the historical Jesus 
(p. 11). Only in “practical mysticism” (de- 
scribed in Chap. XI) does one “‘come to know 
Him as He was.” While the orthodox theo- 
logian finds difficulty in classifying Schweitzer 
he must concede that the African physician has 
“willed to do his will’? and he may well have 
come “to know of the doctrine” (cf. p. 124). 

By copious quotations from Schweitzer’s 
writings Seaver traces the rootage of his doc- 
trines. They are not grounded in science, 
metaphysics, or theology (pp. 115-116). 
From the basic belief in “reverence for life” 
Schweitzer is shown to derive his own way of 
life, for “‘the ethic of Reverence for Life is the 
ethic of Jesus brought to philosophical expres- 
sion” (p. 102). Man is compelled to ‘“‘show to 
all will-to-live” the same reverence he holds to 
his own will-to-live. In accepting this obli- 
gation he experiences a sense of relief and “a 
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sense that he has a right to his own place in the 
same universe” (p. 89). 

Greek eudaimonism, the Renaissance, the 
Enlightenment, German idealism, and “nature 
philosophies,” are all shown as fertile fields 
in which Schweitzer has dug, but brought 
home few abiding treasures. Compilation of 
Schweitzer’s illuminating comments on the 
systems he rejects is one attractive feature of 
the volume. For example (p. 63), Hegel is de- 
scribed as standing on the bridge of an ocean 
liner explaining the wonders of the machinery 
in the vessel, i.e. the make-up of the universe, 
and the mysteries of calculating his course, 
while he gives no thought to fires under the 
boilers. The vessel finally stops and becomes 
a plaything of storms! ‘The fruits of ethics 
are hung (by Spencer) upon the bush of social 
impulse, but the bush itself did not bear them” 
(p. 65). These salty characterizations whet 
the appetite of readers not familiar with Schwei- 
tzer. The book may serve, therefore, as an in- 
troduction to study of Schweitzer at first hand. 

In a few cases Seaver evaluates Schweitzer 
in showing him in relation to significant con- 
temporaries, e.g. Berdyaev (p. 112) and Barth 
(p. 116). But either one must be familiar al- 
ready with Schweitzer’s writings or else trust 
implicitly in Seaver’s report of them. A bibli- 
ography of various editions of Schweitzer’s 
works is appended, but few clues are given as 
to how to find chapter and verse. 

Louis WILLIAM Norris 

De Pauw University 


It So Happened. By Murtet LEsTER. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1947. xiv + 240 
pages. $2.00. 


Muriel Lester, founder of the famous London 
neighborhood house, Kingsley Hall, here tells a 
vivid tale of her experiences as a world traveler 
and lecturer for the causes of peace and under- 
standing during the fateful years 1938 to 1946. 

Her story begins with a brief lecture trip in 
1938 to Japan and China and then to the 
United States. On this trip she received an 
invitation to become one of four traveling sec- 
retaries of the International Fellowship of Rec- 
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onciliation. By summer she was back in 
England, picking up the threads of her new 
work. With characteristic energy, she trav- 
eled in Germany just as Chamberlain was re- 
turning from Munich with his Czechoslovakian 
compromise. She tells of conversations with 
Nazis and anti-Nazis. Part of Hitler’s tempo- 
rary success, she was told, grew out of his 
“positive” program, which demanded disci- 
plined use of time and energy and complete 
devotion. Christians had not been alert to 
show that Christ’s program was a satisfying 
way of serving God and man. 

From Germany she went, via Vienna and 
Prague, to India, where she visited Tagore and 
numerous other Indian leaders. Her longest 
stop was with Gandhi who was already an old 
friend. Much of her time there was spent in 
studying the Indian form of pacifism—non- 
violence. But she failed to interest her Indian 


friends in pacifistic I.F.O.R. 

1939 found her in Palestine, talking with 
Arabs and Jews—championing independence 
and challenging imperialism, whether British, 


Japanese, or American. When war was de- 
clared that fall, she was at a retreat in Massa- 
chusetts prior to the annual meeting of the 
F.O.R. at Haverford. In spite of her natural 
desire to return to England, she remained to 
carry out her lecture engagements and to 
spread the gospel of peace to all who would 
listen in the midst of mounting militarism. 
Her frank criticism of Britain and America for 
their responsibility for Chinese blood spilt by 
the Japanese did not endear her to government 
officials, but she finally succeeded in getting a 
passport and visas for a lecture trip to Latin 
America in 1941. All went well until she 
started north from Buenos Aires. The United 
States Consulate at first refused to give her a 
permit for reentry into the States and then told 
her to pick it up at Rio. And the British were 
loath to give her a visa for Rio. They asked 
her to promise not to lecture or discuss the war 
while in Brazil but she refused to give such a 
promise, saying, 


If asked about the war and its relation to Christianity, 
I should have to refer to the classic opening words of 
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the Lord’s Prayer, the “Inasmuch” pronouncement, 
or the demonstration on Calvary that God’s way of 
overcoming evil was more practical than Roman or 
British imperialism. 


She finally got her credentials, sans promise, 
but her troubles were just beginning. While 
Churchill and Roosevelt were signing the 
Atlantic Charter off the coast of Maine, other 
plans were being laid for Muriel Lester. At 
Trinidad in the West Indies, she was taken 
into custody in August 1941. There she re- 
mained behind barbed wire for some two 
months. Her story of life among the military 
prisoners on that tropical island is told with 
humor and frankness but should prick the con- 
science of the military in any country. Even- 
tually, through pressure from London, she was 
released and allowed to start for England. 
But her entry into her own country was not to 
be uneventful. She was lodged briefly in a 


Glasgow prison and then in the Holloway jail 
in London as a suspicious character, till her 
intrepid sister discovered her whereabouts and 


moved, if not heaven, at least a little portion 
of earth, to secure her release. 

The final chapter covers hastily the closing 
years of the war and the resumption of world 
travel for reconciliation. The book is a de- 
lightful combination of acute comment on poli- 
tics and religion and of simple joy in birds and 
flowers and common people of all races and 
creeds. It makes pacifism human and inter- 
esting. 

JANNETTE E. NEWHALL 

Andover-Harvard Theological Library 


Religion in Literature 


Poets of Christian Thought. By Henry M. 
BaATTENHOUSE. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1947. vi + 172 pages. 
$2.50 


To the student of literature Professor Bat- 
tenhouse has presented an interesting “‘octave”’ 
of poets, all but one in English, evaluated as 
revealing through their writing their attitude 
toward the Christian faith. He admits that it 
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is no easy task to penetrate through a work 
of art to the artist’s own world view; but the 
endeavor is worth making. 

The eight poets studied are: Dante, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, and T. S. Eliot. The author feels that 
poets like these ‘will be found to have an ever 
larger epic significance as their work is sure to 
represent not simply our literary heritage but 
also our Christian tradition.” 

With Dante the task is fairly simple; for the 
poet’s implicit view is obvious. ‘The Divine 
Comedy represents an almost perfect union of 
theology and poetry.” When we face Shake- 
speare from this angle we have a more intricate 
problem. Basing his study largely on two 
plays, Hamlet and Measure for Measure, the 
author presents an interesting ten-point sum- 
mary of what he finds to be some of the root 
ideas of Shakespeare’s poetry. 

‘“Milton’s faith found its main root in the 
doctrine of revelation.” The author names 
four aspects where we find this doctrine set 
forth. Hesees it brought over by the Puritans 
and embodied in the early life of our country. 
It stands in sharp contrast with the “vulgarity 
and the despair of a materialistic view of life,” 
which is so prevalent among us today. Thus 
we are naturally led to commune with Words- 
worth, who finds in the love of nature the mood 

“Tn which the heavy and the weary weight 

Of all this unintelligible world 

Is lightened.” 
“In the expression of this subtle passion for 
nature, Wordsworth has no equal among our 
poets.”” But ‘Nature to Wordsworth was not 
God, but a voice of God, speaking in severity, 
in truth, in honor, in love.” There follows a 
good exposition of Wordsworth’s faith, illus- 
trated by numerous quotations from his poems. 
Tennyson’s religious thought is shown to be 
gathered in the great body of his poetry, 
around two opposite poles, the mystical and 
the scientific. This view is appropriately illus- 
trated and commented upon at length from Jn 
Memoriam and the Jdylls, with many references 
to other poems. Browning is presented as the 
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‘poet of the soul,” cosmopolitan, loving all 
mankind. In accordance with the purpose of 
the book, our attention is directed to Brown- 
ing’s vigorous faith, his prophetic vision, and 
view of life as revealed in his poetry, from 
which we are given a generous selection with 
stimulating comments. “Browning saw with 
open eyes the world’s black darkness. But he 
did not take a dark view of it.” He held that 
‘“Man’s calling is to live out the divine plan 
implicit in the world’s creation.” But for this 
work, the poet holds, ‘‘God has, and man needs, 
eternity.” 

“Today Emerson, more than any other 
American man of letters, holds the title to our 
nation’s richest mine of thought. He is still 
our wisest, sanest, and most representative 
man of vision.” This view is upheld in an 
illuminating discussion of Emerson’s many- 
sided nature. 

The “octave” is completed in T. S. Eliot. 
In his poetry we have a stern arraignment of 
our modern materialistic world. He is the 
clear-eyed physician who reveals to us the ma- 
lignant disease that has fastened itself on us, 
and he bids us seek restoration through repent- 
ance and rededication to the purpose of God. 
With other modern prophets he declares: ‘“The 
only hopeful course for a society which would 
thrive and continue its creative activity in the 
arts of civilization is to become Christian.” 

Professor Battenhouse has given us a spirited 
interpretation of Christian thought as found in 
the work of these eight poets. The book is 
well unified and will be appreciated by the 
general reader and by serious students of 
poetry. 

G. AURELIO 

Boston University 


Mysticism 


The Luminous Trail. By Rurus M. Jones. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. 
165 pages. $2.00 


Dr. Rufus Jones has written a very illumi- 
nating book on the contributions of great 
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Christian mystics at a time when the world 
needs very badly “the testimony of the saints”’ 
of God based on “actual experience.” The 
author brings home the values of the mystic 
life at a time when the world is being threat- 
ened by the applications of natural science, 
even though science as a pursuit of knowledge 
is not meant for destructive purposes. Un- 
fortunately, this noble discipline is being used 
by the people whose lives are regulated and 
conducted by the desire for more and more 
physical comfort and love of power, negating 
all higher values. Many of the scientific 
thinkers seem to feel that proof of existence is 
purely based on sense perceptions and the 
possibility of scientific discovery and interpre- 
tation. A man of Dr. Jones’ type has done a 
great service to the western world by reminding 
us of the higher values of life and emphasizing 
the direct testimony of luminous souls for the 
reéstablishment of the spiritual values of life, 
so that man can recognize that scientific dis- 
coveries are not the only realities of experience. 
He also shows us that God is not merely a 
matter of speculation and intellectual discus- 
sion; He is a fact of experience. The dynamics 
of this experience of God transforms the life of 
individuals and changes the thought current of 
their fellow beings. This book will un- 
doubtedly give tremendous encouragement to 
those persons who are hesitating and wavering 
in their religious convictions. 

In the introductory chapter, Dr. Jones recog- 
nizes clearly that “the highways of the saint 
toward the ultimate goal are very various.” 
It is refreshing to note that such an eminent 
mystical philosopher distinctly acknowledges 
the various mystical methods and types of 
God-realization. His gracious and masterly 
criticism of the via negativa, as expounded by 
Aldous Huxley in his Perennial Philosophy, is 
admirable. One cannot help appreciating the 
dignity and superb courtesy of this great phi- 
losopher. Every scholar will be benefited by 
his noble appraisal. 

We wonder if we may suggest a few ideas to 
Dr. Jones. Will it be possible for us to think 
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that the via negativa is also a right way to 
Reality? As he himself admits that the 
methods are ‘“‘very various,” it seems to us 
when we study the history of the lives of the 
great mystics of East and West that, generally 
speaking, there have been two main types of 
mystic: one following the way of negation and 
the other following the way of affirmation. 
Both these groups reach Ultimate Reality. 
May we suggest that both may be “right tracks 
to the city of the soul’? These two methods 
are followed by temperamentally different 
types of mystic. Those who follow the way of 
negation do not miss the “‘city of the soul;” 
they also reach the same objective, although it 
may appear as if they are proceeding ab- 
stractly. The mystics who seek the Absolute 
by this method reach Absolute-Existence- 
Knowledge-Bliss, which is a positive state. 
It is not a negation of life, knowledge, or other 
values of life. Mystics who reach the supreme 


realization of this type also make a contribu- 
tion to the world for the betterment of society, 
just as much as the mystics of the path of affir- 


mation. The lives of individuals in the two 
groups prove to us that the mystics of both 
types are transformed personalities after their 
realization. Those who follow the way of ne- 
gation reach a state where they feel the pres- 
ence of that Absolute Reality in all. They 
realize that Ultimate Reality in one state is the 
quality-less Absolute, and in another state 
is the dynamic source of all qualities. Sri 
Ramakrishna, a great mystic of nineteenth- 
century India, tells us that these two states of 
the Ultimate Reality are something like the 
static state and the active dynamic state of the 
same being. Both these states are seen and 
experienced in different ways at different time 
It is also found that people who have these two 
types of experience equally manifest love and 
other qualities of the religious ideal and they 
are equally devoted to the service of man. 

It is also a fact that some human souls start 
with the method of affirmation keeping the 
divine personality in view, while others start 
with the method of negation keeping the Abso- 
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lute-Existence-Knowledge-Bliss in view. Yet 
when they reach the ultimate state of divine 
realization and are established in that thor- 
oughly, they seem to understand that both are 
real, but two phases of the same thing. It 
may seem to some that they are contradictory, 
but mystics who have unlimited knowledge of 
that Reality will not feel so. If a person ex- 
periences a part of an elephant by feeling of it, 
another person experiences another part, and 
so on, they may have an idea that the whole 
elephant is a pillar, Chinese radish, disc, or 
brush, according to what they felt. On the 
other hand, if a person can have a complete 
view of the elephant, as the mystics have of 
God, he knows it is like the part he experienced 
and much more. 

We humbly admit that there have been con- 
troversy and dispute among some of the mys- 
tics and their interpreters regarding the re- 
spective values of these two methods and their 
realizations. May we submit that these dis- 
putes have arisen from certain partial realiza- 
tions of Reality? Will Dr. Jones consider that 
it is possible for a person to have partial reali- 
zation of that Supreme Being and yet mis- 
construe it as complete realization? As an 
illustration, could we conceive that when 
various persons observe the same chameleon 
at different times and see it with diverse colors, 
each one thinks the chameleon has only the 
particular color which he himself observed? 
Is it not also possible that a man can stand by 
the chameleon and experience the changing 
hues so that he is convinced that it can have 
many colors or no color? A mystic like Sri 
Ramakrishna, who had various types of mysti- 
cal experiences, convinces us that both the 
ways of negation and affirmation give us 
pictures of the same Reality, if we can remain 
stable in one or the other. We realize that 
both are methods to reach the Supreme Being, 
which can be attained by various means as the 
quality-less Absolute and as the blissful per- 
sonal Being. These are the two states of the 
same Being. 

May we also submit, with due appreciation 
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of Dr. Jones, that there is a third state which 
is experienced by some of the great mystics by 
following one of these two methods? In this 
a mystic experiences a state of superconscious 
realization which is beyond negative and posi- 
tive, beyond is and is not, beyond dualism and 
non-dualism, beyond empirical knowledge. 
What it is cannot be expressed; it must be real- 
ized in that state. It is, however, true that 
this state is beyond what we call an experience 
on the plane of time, space, and causation; 
nevertheless, it is a superconscious experience. 
We admit that those who attain such realiza- 
tion are few and far between in this world. 

We congratulate Dr. Jones for his valuable 
contribution. We believe that many leaders 
will be greatly benefited by his presentation. 
In the different chapters of this book he gives 
us distinct types of mystics. He enables the 
readers to understand that some luminous 
souls systematically follow certain methods and 
exercises. Some, like St. Catherine of Siena, 
practice distinct and unusual methods of divine 
realization; some again do not go through ritu- 
alistic exercises but follow what they call 
“quietism ;” others purely follow the process of 
divine communion or meditation. The lives 
of Erasmus and Jacob Boehme are demonstra- 
tions of the natural and spontaneous types of 
mystics. The author also shows us that a 
mystic goes through different stages of spiritual 
unfoldment, ‘awakening,’ “commitment,” 
“service,” till he knows “that supreme gift was 
for him to become the living organ of Jove.” 

The last chapter containing the account of 
the author’s son is very touching. May that 
dear little soul reach the highest culmination of 
human existence. 

SwAMI AKHILANANDA 

Ramakrishna-V edanta Society, 

Boston, Massachusetts 


The Way of Perfection. By St. THERESA OF 
Jesus. Translated from the Spanish by 
Alice Alexander. With an Introduction 
by Rev. Angelus M. Kopp, O.C.D. West- 
minister, Maryland: The Newman Book- 
shop, 1946. 274 pages. $2.75. 


“Complete mysticism is action,” says Berg- 
son in his chapter on “Dynamic Religion” 


Again available 
A companion book to the Bible 


Funk & Wagnalls 


NEW STANDARD 


BIBLE 
DICTIONARY 


An indispensable aid to a full 
understanding of the Scriptures 


, IS STRICTLY A DICTIONARY of the Bible 
and not speculations about the Bible. It is 
a storehouse of spiritual information, pre- 
pared as an evangelical, scholarly, scien- 
tific, yet popular work. It contains com- 
prehensive and authoritative information 
about the persons, places, and things men- 
tioned in the Bible, prepared without bias 
from facts disclosed by historical research, 
recent discoveries, and modern scholarship. 
Elaborately illustrated, with many maps in 
color. Bound in durable buckram. Price $6 


At your bookstore or direct from 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


153 East 24th Street, N. Y. 10 
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in The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, 
a statement well illustrated in the life of 
Saint Theresa of Avila. 

Much of the time of this Spanish mystic 
was given to the active founding and super- 
vision of convents in connection with the 
reform of the Carmelite order. 

However, there is activity of another kind 
than physical, Theresa would have maintained. 
She held that, prayer was work, a thought well 
understood in the medieval period but so 
often misinterpreted in the modern world by 
the misquotation, work is prayer. 

“Prayer is the work of religious,” Saint 
Theresa admonishes the nuns of the convent of 
St. Joseph of Avila, and this entire book was 
written at the request of these same nuns for 
spiritual guidance from the founder of their 
reformed order. The advice given in this 
book is of a practical type and avoids the 
difficult heights contained in the Life and other 
writings of Theresa. But the advice given 
here has the ring of authenticity in it, coming 
as it does from one who speaks out of exper- 
ience of prayer on all its levels. Much at- 
tention is given to the proper preparation of 
the mind for prayer. Vocal prayer, beyond 
which few of the nuns at St. Joseph’s could 
go, is dignified, although glimpses are offered 
of such higher stages as mental prayer and 
perfect contemplation. Much sundry advice 
of a practical, ethical sort is included from 
chapter to chapter. One realizes that the 
greatest of the mystics have had the most 
common sense. 

E. PURINTON 

Boston U niversity 


The Face of the Saints. By WILHELM SCHA- 
MONI. Translation by Anne Fremantle. 
New York: Pantheon, 1947. 278 pages 
+ 120 illustration. $4.50. 


As a study in the human aspect of holiness, 
this collection of trustworthy likenesses of one 
hundred saints between A.D. 329 and 1917 is 


instructive. The author has sought with great 
care to find portraits, death-masks, mosaics, 
etc., which may be trusted as authentic, and 


has made them available in excellent reproduc- 
tions. 

The brief, rather mechanical accounts of 
their life-stories reveal the great variety of 
their positions and forms of service: Popes, 
beggars, martyrs, educators, nurses of the poor 
and sick, ascetics, mothers, and a preponder- 
ating number of organizers of Sisterhoods and 
Orders. 

The cumulative effect is somewhat paradoxi- 
cal. On the one hand, there is comfort in this 
clear evidence of their solid humanity. The 
saints were actual flesh-and-blood men and 
women! On the other hand, this reviewer, on 
closing the book, could not escape a sense of the 
essential irrelevance of their human appear- 
ance! The inner essence of sainthood is re- 
vealed far more clearly in their Journals or 
Autobiographies than in these human attempts 
to reproduce the “outer man”. The book 
would have been far richer if even short quota- 
tions from each saint’s works, where possible, 
had been included. 

In the Introduction the author writes: “The 
piece of iron that is held in the fire remains 
iron, but it becomes like fire; it takes on the 
nature of fire, it burns and glows. So, indeed, 
the man who loves God with his whole heart 
...Temains a man; but he becomes like God, 
conformed to God, . . . becomes holy.” 

One has the feeling that most of these pic- 
tures show only the iron after the glow has de- 
parted, for the inner glow of holiness lies far 
deeper than the face of the saints! 

TERESINA ROWELL HAVENS 

Pendle Hill 


History of Religion 


The Spirit of Chinese Culture. By Francis C. 
M. Wet. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1947. 186 pages. $2.75. 


The author, a very distinguished Chinese 
Christian, president of a leading Chinese uni- 
versity, and a lifetime student of Chinese phi- 
losophy and religion, is also well acquainted 
with the west, having studied both in Great 
Britain and the United States, and having 
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lectured at various American Universities. He 
is peculiarly well-fitted therefore to interpret 
the culture of his people to western readers. It 
is a fine thing that with increasing frequency 
modern Chinese scholars should be invited to 
lecture in our universities and that these lec- 
tures should be shared with the larger public. 
Only a few years ago one looked in vain for any- 
thing written in English by native Chinese 
concerning their religion or general culture. 
The day seems happily to be past when reliance 


for an understanding of China’s religion and 


thought must be upon the works of western 
scholars and observers. Such a statement is 
not meant in any way to reflect upon the con- 
tributions that men like Legge, Giles, de Groot 
and others have made. As a matter of fact, 


most Chinese writers show evidence of ac- 
quaintance with their work and appreciation of 
it. But there are some things that a foreigner 
never gets to understand fully about other 
peoples he studies. These, a well trained 
native scholar can understand and reveal. It 
is to be hoped therefore that an increasing 


number of books like this will be forthcoming 
from the rising generation of Chinese scholars, 
whether themselves educated in the west or 
not. 

Dr. Wei’s book is not a purely objective, 
academic discussion of Chinese culture. It is, 
frankly, a book addressed to Christian people 
who support the missionary enterprise in 
China, by one who believes profoundly in the 
necessity of preaching the Gospel to his fellow 
Chinese. But he wants it done as it should be, 
in the way best adapted to assure its effective 
penetration of the life of China. This, he 
is certain, cannot be done by people who do 
not thoroughly understand China’s culture. 
Christianity must, he says, be understood by 
the Chinese without the odium of a foreign 
religion, and this means “that Chinese culture 
must be utilized as a medium of the presenta- 
tion of the Christian religion to the Chinese. . . 
It must be done in terms of Chinese thought 
forms and according to the Chinese philosophi- 
cal, religious, artistic and social genius.” The 
entire concluding chapter is an attempt ‘“‘to 
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indicate the general lines along which we in 
China may hope to interpret Christianity to 
the Chinese, what in the Chinese cultural herit- 
age will serve as the best points of contact and 
where emphasis must be placed.” 

The main body of the book deals with the 
religious phases of Chinese culture which must 
be understood by any one who wishes to try to 
carry the Christian gospel to China. This in- 
volves a discussion of Confucianism in two 
chapters, Buddhism and its cultural effects in 
China, and the Taoist religion and the religion 
of the people of China. The treatment is brief. 
The author is entirely conscious of the limita- 
tions of space. But he does a remarkably able 
job of setting out the salient features of each of 
these faiths and the way they are involved in 
the total culture of the people. On the moot 
question as to whether Confucianism is a re- 
ligion, he holds that it is a system of ethico- 
political ideas of the Chinese as developed 
through the ages—indeed, it is the cultural 
system of China—and in it he sees a religious 
element. Hisanalysis of the Confucian ethical 
teachings is particularly well done. 

In his treatment of Buddhism, or rather the 
influence of Buddhism on Chinese culture, he 
is disposed to minimize its direct effects, but 
to allow for very significant indirect effects on 
both Confucianism and Taoism. Perhaps it 
is because so comparatively little is written on 
the latter that Dr. Wei’s chapter on Taoism 
was especially appreciated by the reviewer. 

Dr. Wei does not hesitate to differ in his 
judgments at many points from the commonly 
accepted views of western scholars. He de- 
nies, for example, that the Chinese ever had a 
war god. “It’s a pity,” he says, “that the 
error has gone into the literature written in the 
European languages by westerners as well as 
by ill-informed Chinese.”’ 

Because of its frankly Christian purpose and 
its relation to the missionary enterprise, the 
book is not likely to be regarded as an objective 
scholarly work. Its value for persons engaged 
in any way in missions to China should be very 
great indeed. For all missionaries and mis- 
sionary candidates for Chinese service, it ought 
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to be required reading. But it may very well 
be used by those whose interest is more objec- 
tive as a very suggestive and helpful attempt 
by one man, well acquainted with the language, 
literatue and general culture of China, to inter- 
pret the religious heritage of China to those of 
the west. 


CHARLES S. BRADEN 
Northwestern University 


Homiletics 


The Heart of the Yale Lectures. By BATSELL 
BARRETT BAXTER. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1947. xiii + 332 pages. 
$2.50. 


The author is head of the department of 
speech and homiletics at David Lipscomb 
College. He conceived the idea of providing 
a textbook on homiletics by analyzing the 
seventy volumes of lectures delivered under 
the Lyman Beecher Lectureship on Preaching 
at Yale University. Having prepared an out- 
line of a course beginning with an introduction 
in which preaching is defined with its call, its 
challenge and its joy; he proceeds to deal (1) 
with the preacher, (2) with the sermon, (3) 
with the congregation. Under each division, 
Dr. Baxter analyzes qualifications and other 
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elements. Instead of writing a treatise, which 
he was evidently equipped to produce, he pro- 
ceeded to make extracts from the Yale Lec- 
tures of relevant passages. The task was 
herculean. 

Having compiled the necessary paragraphs 
from the masters, Dr. Baxter had the task of 
weaving them together. The labor involved 
can be seen by glancing at the chapter dealing 
with “The Qualities a Man must possess in 
order to be an effective preacher.” In chapter 
3 the qualities referred to are character, sin- 
cerity, enthusiasm. Beginning with Beecher, 
thirty-eight authors are quoted, some of them 
several times. These quotations are woven 
together with appropriate remarks by the 
author, and then summarized in four para- 
graphs. 

Judged by the nature of the task undertaken 
by Dr. Baxter, this book reveals a skilled arti- 
san. He is a joiner and carpenter who knows 
how to choose good timber, and to fit it to- 
gether with precision and care. But the 
author is also capable of writing a book of his 
own which would prove helpful and inspiring 
to those who would seek to know as preachers 
how to be workmen in things of the spirit of 
which they need not be ashamed. 

JoHN GARDNER 

New York City 
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The Assoctation 


THe NEw YorK MEETING 


The 38th annual business meeting of the NABI was 
called together by Pres. Rolland E. Wolfe on Sunday 
afternoon, Dec. 28, 1947 at 2:00 p.m. at Union The- 
ological Seminary. 

Upon the recommendation of the Treasurer, Prof. 
Norris, the Association voted to accept 91 new members, 
who have applied for admission and already paid their 
dues. 

The Treasurer’s report of income and disbursements 
for the year, showing a net profit, was enthusiastically 
adopted. Prof. D. E. Faust reported that the Auditing 
Committee had found the books in order, and his report 
was accepted. The budget for the ensuing year as 
recommended by the Executive Council was presented 
by the Treasuerer and adopted. 

Prof. Purinton reported as Editor of the Journal 
and declared that the Waverly Press, which has printed 
the Journal since 1945, is doing more than satisfac- 
torily despite increased costs and difficulty in getting 
magazines published on time. The Editor recom- 
mended that we send a telegram of greeting to the first 
editor, and the real founder of the Journal, Prof. Ismar 
J. Peritz, and this recommendation was approved. He 
also asked whether the members considered the ab- 
stracts begun this year to be worthwhile, and a show of 
hands proved wholly favorable. 

Prof. H. Gale read the report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, thanking Union Theological Seminary for its 
hospitality and commending the officers of the Asso- 
ciation for their work. Special gratitude was expressed 
to the Chairman of the Program Committee, Dr. 
Jannette E. Newhall, who was prevented by illness 
from being present. This report was accepted. 

The President announced the membership of the 
Committee on Sectional Relationships which he had ap- 
pointed, albeit rather late in the year, to be as follows: 
Prof. S. Vernon McCasland, chairman, Dean Frank 
Glenn Lankard, and Professors Albion Roy King, 
Muriel C. Curtis, Floyd V. Filson, J. Philip Hyatt, and 
Willis W. Fisher. He then called upon Prof. McCas- 
land to make a progress report. Prof. McCasland told 
of the activities of the committee up to the present and 
defined the problem as being to make the NABI more 
truly national. He presented the following and asked 
the provisional approval of the group: 


In order to make the NABI more truly national and dem- 
Ocratic, we recommend that 

1. Vigorous sectional organizations of NABI in different parts 
of the nation and Canada are highly desirable: 

2. Each section should be represented on thestaff of the Journal 
by a person elected by the section itself for that purpose; 


3. The chairman of the national program committee should be 
assisted by a consultant from each section, ‘the consultant to be 
elected by the section; 

4. The president of each section should serve on the national 
council and may attend either in person or by proxy with voting 
privileges; and each section should have an additional member 
in the national council for each one hundred persons in its member- 
ship; all of these council members may attend in person or by 
proxy. 

5. Each section should be entirely free in arranging its program 
and time and place of meeting, but conflict with the national 
business meeting should be avoided; 

6. All the names of the above persons should be carried on the 
masthead of the Journal; 

7. Generally it is desirable that the national session of NABI 
should meet in conjunction with the national session of the SBLE; 

8. But that the NABI may meet wherever its council decides. 


In the discussion which followed Prof. Brightman ad- 
vised that a specific statement be made as to who was 
the national president, and Prof. McCasland replied 
that these recommendations merely supplemented the 
present constitution, and that the current officers and 
their successors would continue to be the national of- 
ficers. Prof. Norris inquired about paying the expenses 
of new sections during the coming year, and Pres. Wolfe 
replied that it was the custom to meet all such expenses 
from the national treasury even in excess of the budget. 
It was voted that Prof. McCasland’s eight points be ac- 
cepted as a report of progress and that his committee be 
continued. It was further voted that the Secretary be 
empowered to write to the key persons organizing 
Southern and Far Western sections expressing the en- 
couragement of this body. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was pre- 
sented by Prof. E. S. Ashton, chairman, on behalf of 
himself, Mrs. Spence, and Prof. Sellers, and was as 
follows: 

President: Dwight M. Beck, Syracuse University. 

Vice President: S. Vernon McCasland, University of 
Virginia. 

Treasurer: Louis W. Norris, DePauw University. 

Recording Secretary: Mary Frances Thelen, Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College. 

Corresponding Secretary: Rachel H. King, North- 
field School for Girls, E. Northfield, Mass. 

Associate in Council (three year term): Rolland E. 
Wolfe, Western Reserve University. 

Chairman of the Program Committee: Irwin R. 
Beiler, Allegheny College. 

Placement Secretary: Ira J. Martin III, Berea Col- 
lege. Prof. Ashton taking the chair it was voted 
that the nominations be closed and that the Secretary 
cast one ballot for the slate presented; which was done. 

Pres. Wolfe called upon the Recording Secretary 
who described the action of the Executive Council in 
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resurrecting the old Committee on Vacancies, which it 
had killed last year, and changing the title of the chair- 
man to Placement Secretary. There was no objection 
from the floor to this action. 

In closing the meeting paper was passed for the tak- 
ing of the roll, and it was ascertained that three teachers 
in preparatory schools were present. Persons inter- 
ested in audio-visual aids were requested to foregather 
at the end of the afternoon session. The meeting ad- 
journed at 3:20. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mary FRANCES THELEN, Recording Secretary 


N. A. B. I. Treasurer’s REporT FOR YEAR 1947 


December 24, 1947 


Receipts 


Balance reported, December 28, 


Dues: arrears, current,advance. 541.50 
Subscriptions to JBR: arrears, 

current, advance.......... 
Libraries and institutions paid. . 
Sale of literature.............. 
Interest on account, Onondaga 


Co. Savings Bank, Syracuse, 


1,998.61 
378.70 
100.81 


359.30 $5,106.92 


Summary of Disbursements, 1947 


Printing and distributing JBR. .$2,389.78 
Editor’s Expenses 
Treasurer’s Expenses 
Secretarial Expenses. . $97.00 
Printing, bond, post- 
age, office supplies... 67.98 
Midwest Section expenses 
Annual Meeting expenses 
Promotion and Membership. . . . 
General expenses 
Balance in First Citizens Bank 
& Trust Co., Greencastle, 


Balance in Onondaga Savings 


Bank, Syracuse, N. Y..... 1,018.57 $5,106.92 


Membership 
(as of December 24, 1947) 


Members paid 

New Members paid 

Members not paid for 1947 

Members restored from suspended roll 
Honorary member 


Libraries and institutions paid 
New libraries and institutions paid 
Libraries not paid for 1947 
JBR exchanges 
Total—Memberships and Subscriptions. . . 


Members dropped in 1947: 


For non-payment of dues 

Serious illness and death 

Change of status or going abroad 
Cancelled by request, no reason given. ... 


Just Published! 


A revised edition of 


YOUTH LOOKS 
AT RELIGION 


by Arthur C. Wickenden 


his book, revised for the first time since its 
first publication nine years ago, has been a 
owing favorite for use by directors of religious 
ife on many college campuses. Now, with an 
entirely new chapter on ‘Right and Wrong”’ 
added and other changes, it is re-issued to meet 
the demand of the great numbers now crowding 
colleges and universities. 

“The author dodges no and 
he is fair in presenting both conservative 
and liberal answers. It is an excellent 
book for the serious young person who is 
asking questions about religion, and for 
those who must answer such questions.” 


—Churchman 
$2.00 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
48 E. 33rd Street ° New York 16, N. Y. 
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